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Notes. 


THE HOUSE OF LA TREMOILLE. 


In a notice of the second issue of the Marquis 


de Ruvigny’s book ‘The Nobilities of 
Europe,’ which appeared in The Atheneum 
for 2 July last, the reviewer says that 
**Marshal Macdonald’s French dukedom 
of the Empire reminds us of our inability 
to trace the similar but ancient Angevin- 
Neapolitan title now borne by the son of the 
Duc de La Trémoille *—the title in question 
being that of ‘‘ Prince de Tarente.” 

I have not seen the Marquis de Ruvigny’s 
book, but I am surprised to find that the 
origin and descent of this title have not been 
traced in it. I can conceive no more fasci- 
nating work than one which relates the 
history of the old feudal families of France— 
Gramont and Rohan, Noailles and Morte- 





mart, La Rochefoucauld and La Tour 
d’Auvergne, and many others, amongst 
which that of La Trémoille presents not the 
fewest romantic episodes, from the days of 
the crusader of 1096, Guy de La Trémoille, 
to those of the gallant Prince de Talmond, 
who was shot in La Vendée when fighting 
for the cause of the Bourbons. Claiming 
descent from the sovereign Counts of Poitou, 
and holding the hereditary office of Great 
Chamberlain of Burgundy, in 1446 Louis I. 
de La Trémoille married Marguerite d’Am- 
boise, a great heiress who brought into the 
family the principality of Taimond and the 
viscounty of Thouars, which in 1563 was 
erected into a duchy, the dukedom of La 
Trémoille following not long afterwards, 
in 1595. 

In 1497-8 Pope Alexander VI. planned to 
marry his son, Caesar Borgia, to Charlotte 
of Aragon, Princesse de Tarente, the daughter 
and heiress of Frederic, King of Naples, 
who in 1501 was dispossessed of his kingdom 
by his kinsman Ferdinand the Catholic. 
The proposed marriage did not come off, 
and the young lady was wedded to the 
Count Guy XVI. de Laval. Her only 
daughter and heiress, Anne de Laval, was 
married in 1521 to Francois de La Trémoille, 
Prince de Talmond, the great-grandson of 
Louis I. and Marguerite d’ Amboise, who, as 
legitimate heir to the throne of Naples in 
right of his wife, assumed the title of Prince 
de Tarente. Although the claims of the 
house of La Trémoille were never formally 
recognized, they were acknowledged to a 
certain extent by Louis XIV., who in 1691 
allowed the members of the family to rank 
as sovereign princes, and gave the princesses 
the exceptional right of the tabouret before 
marriage. The title of Prince de Tarente 
has always been borne by the eldest son of 
the Duc de La Trémoille, with precedence 
over that of Prince de Talmond. 

The reviewer also names as of interest 
the legal circumstances by which the Duc 
de La Trémoille is the owner by descent of 
Serrant, the magnificent residence of the 
Walshes. This property came into the 
family by the marriage of the Duc Charles 
de La Trémoille with Joséphine Eugénie 
Valentine, Comtesse de Serrant. On the 
death of that lady in 1887, her son, the 
present duke, Louis Charles de La Tré- 
moille, inherited the property. An extra- 
ordinary account of the origin of the Walshes 
of Serrant will be found in O’Callaghan’s 
book, ‘The Irish Brigades in the Service 
of France,’ 1870, pp. 94-7. 

W. F. PrRIpEAvx. 
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VANISHING LONDON: PROPRIETARY 
CHAPELS. 


Wirx the passing of Belgrave Chapel the 
proprietary chapels are fast becoming relics 
of bygone times, and before long readers of 
‘The Newcomes’ will be wondering what 
is the meaning of ‘‘ Lady. Whittlesea’s 
Chapel,” under the pastorate of “the 
beloved and popular preacher, that elegant 
divine the Rev. Charles Honeyman,” with 
wine cellars underneath, and the wine 
merchant’s name, ‘‘ Sherrick,”® on the cellar 
door. It was the counterpart of Bedford 
Chapel, formerly in Bloomsbury Street, 
for, like ‘‘Lady Whittlesea’s Chapel,” 
Bedford Chapel had wine cellars underneath. 
Mr. George Clinch in his ‘ Bloomsbury and 
St. Giles’s’* states that it was first opened 
in 1771, being held on lease from the Duke 
of Bedford from Lady Day, 1768 :— 


“The covenants stated that the chapel should not 
be consecrated, and that nothing should be done in 
it except preaching, reading prayers and psalms in 
the Common Prayer Book, and administering the 
Sacrament. The clergyman’s salary was at the same 
time fixed at 100/. a year; or if two ministers should 
perform the duty, the one officiating in the morning 
was to be allowed 60/. per annum, and the one doing 
the afternoon duty 40/. per annum.” 


On the 4th of February, 1896, the tearing 
down of this chapel was commenced, and 
Mr. C. Boase, a valued contributor to 
*N. & Q.’ as well as the ‘D.N.B.,’ gave a 
sketch of its history in ‘N. & Q.’ of the 
21st of March, and suggested that, as these 
chapels were rapidly disappearing, ‘* some 
facts respecting these buildings and _ their 
histories would make interesting reading in 
‘N. & Q.,’ more particularly as hardly any- 
thing is to be found on the subject in any 
one of the numerous books written about 
London.”* 


At the opening of the chapel, Mr. JoHN 
TucKETT stated on the 30th of May (8 S. 
ix. 430) the Rev. John Trusler, D.D., its 
first clergyman, preached, and in the evening 
Dr. Dodd. Cot. PripEAuUx in the same 
number mentions that a pamphlet in his 
possession, ‘An Account of the Life and 
Writings of William Dodd, LL.D., 1777,’ 
states that this “ chapel, which was built in 
Charlotte Street, and others which he 
became a sharer in, are supposed not to have 
succeeded in a manner answerable to his 
expectations,”” and that the losses which he 
thus incurred led him into the extravagant 
courses which resulted in his ruin. 





Both Mr. Boase and Con. PripEavx 
refer to Bellew, who was the incumbent 
from 1862 to 1868. During his ministry 
the chapel was full to overflowing, and his 
reading of the Litany will never be forgotten 
by those who heard it. In the vestry he 
would frequently on weekdays give recita- 
tions from Shakespeare to friends. Among 
his popular lectures was one on India, 
delivered at Exeter Hall at the time of the 
Mutiny. I was present at this, and never 
saw the building more crowded. He and 
Spurgeon were caricatured in a broadside 
which was sold in the streets, entitled 
‘Brimstone and Treacle* Spurgeon, of 
course, being Brimstone, and Bellew Treacle. 
Spurgeon, as was his wont, took it good- 
naturedly, and added it to his collection of 
caricatures of himself, of which he possessed 
a large number. He reproduced it in his 
history of the Metropolitan Tabernacle, a 
copy of which, now before me, he gave my 
father, with some very kind words written 
in it in his fine clear hand. 


Another incumbent was Mr. 


Augustus Brooke. 


In all probability it was to this chapel 
that Theodore Hook referred in his well- 
known lines. EstE (the late Samuel 
Timmins) on the 11th of July, 1896 (8 S. 
x. 38), gave the following as the original 
version :— 

"Tis right that the friends of this building should 

know r 
There ’s a spirit above, and a spirit below: 

The ~ on above is the spirit divine, 
But the spirit below is the spirit of wine. 


Stopford 


Mr. Joun T. Pace and Mr. Epwarp H. 
MARSHALL also have notes on the subject. 


Until the removal of Bedford Chapel, 
Bloomsbury Street was remarkable for having 
three places of worship together, all in a 
row. Next to Bedford Chapel Sir Morton 
Peto caused to be erected Bloomsbury Chapel 
with its two handsome towers; and at the 
time of its opening on December 5th, 1848. 
this was regarded as the cathedral of the 
Baptist denomination. Next to it is the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the Savoy. 
Of this Mr. Clinch gives an interesting account 
in his work on Bloomsbury, stating that ‘‘a 
paper by William Morris Beaufort, Esq., is 
printed in the second volume of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Huguenot Society of London, 
pp. 493-518." An old inhabitant of Covent 
Garden, Mr. Dossetor, contributes a note 
on the 30th of May, 1896 (8 S. ix. 430), 
concerning the changes in the name of 
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Bloomsbury (formerly Charlotte) Street 


and other streets in its neighbourhood. 


On Sunday, the 7th of last month, the 
final service was held in Belgrave Chapel, 
East Halkin Street. The Daily Telegraph 
in an article refers to the fact that 


“at one time there were several of these indepen- 
dent or semi-independent chapels in and near 
Knightsbridge. Proprietary meeting-houses existed 
in Chapel Street, in Eaton Square, in Montpelier 
Street, and near Trevor Square. But the most 
famous of them all was the little chapel known as 
Knightsbridge Chapel or Trinity Chapel, which was 
pulled down within the memory of all of us, and 
a site added to the French Embassy at Albert 
rate.” 


This chapel was 


“originally connected in some obscure way with 
Westminster Abbey, or at least with St. Margaret’s. 
It received a new lease in 1629, when the Bishop of 
London’s licence was granted to it as a proprietary 
incumbency. It was rebuilt and enlarged in 1699, 
and refronted in 1789. The chapel that Londoners 
still remember was a modern reconstruction in 
1861...... 

‘Until 1753 marriages, often of interesting per- 
sonages, were performed there; and although it 
never carried the unsavoury reputation that attached 
to the Fleet Chapel or Mayfair Chapel, that many 
of the alliances here contracted were open to 
criticism is clear from the number of marriages 
which are specially marked in the register _as being 
‘secret.’ Ps Chancellor in his history of Kunights- 
bridge makes reference to some of these.” 


For the past twelve years the history of 
Belgrave Chapel has been specially interest- 
ing, its pastor having been the Rev. 
Herbert Marston, and The Daily Chronicle 
of the 11th ult., which contains his por- 
trait and an illustration of the Chapel, 
records that he “has been blind from his 
youth. While still at school, he became 
the first blind student to adopt the Braille 
system to Greek, and won against all 
competitors a classical scholarship at 
Durham University. He has learnt to 
speak and write from modern languages, 
and he became Professor of English 
Literature at his own Alma _ Mater.” 
At the Chapel he read the lessons and 
preached, and personally conducted the 
whole social work of the church, and he has 
won the affection and reverence of all. On 
Saturday, the 13th of August, he delivered 
up the keys of his beloved chapel to the 
representatives of the Duke of West- 
minster, the owner, and it is anticipated 
that a pile of modern flats will be erected 
on its site. 

Joun Comins FRANCIS. 





‘LONDON GAZETTE’: EARLY 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


In the early issues of The London Gazette 
are many advertisements containing infor- 
mation that is now of much interest. I offer 
the following examples to the readers of 
“N. & Q. :— 

‘* All persons that desire to make use of the New 
Invention of Major Thorny Franke, for the 
hanging of coppers, by which a third part of the 
fuel, which otherwise will be spent, may be easily 
saved, may repair to Mr. Collins, or to Mr. Dodd 
at the Eagle and Childe, a brewhouse in St. Giles 
in the fields, where they shall receive full satis- 
faction.’”’-—London Gazette 136, March 4-7, 1666. 

““ These are to give Notice that Order is taken 
for the Printing of all Ordinary Advertisements at 
the Office of the Clerk and Register of the Passes,. 
at the Peacock in the Strand [printed Saand].’”,— 
London Gazette 159, May 23-27, 1667. 

** Several Chymicall Preparations, besides those 
mentioned by Mr. Boyle in his Book of the Useful- 
ness of Natural and Experimental Philosophy, 
made by a skilful hand ; are sold by Mr. Morgan, 
a Grocer in Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, and 
by Mr. Octavian Pulleyn Junior, a Stationer 
at the King’s Head in Little Britain.’’—LZondon 
Gazette 242, March 9-12, 1667. 

‘* Sir Samuel Morland, having for divers late 
years, by His Majesties special Command and En- 
couragement, closely applied himself to the pain- 
ful study of numbers ; and having at last (thorow 
the Blessing of God upon his endeavours) though 
with the expense of considerable sums, found out 
two very useful instruments ; the one serving for 
Addition and substraction [sic] of any Number of 
Pounds, Shillings, Pence,and Farthings, or of any 
other Coins, Weights and Measures, either of this, 
of any other Kingdom, Nation, or Language what- 
soever. The other, for the ready performance of 
Multiplication and Division, together with the 
Extraction of the Square and Cube Roots and 
that to any Number of Places required: And 
all this without charging the Memory, distracting 
the mind, or exposing the Operator to any un- 
certainty which no other method hitherto pub- 
lished, can justly pretend to. 

‘These are therefore to give notice to all who 
desire further satisfaction concerning the premises 
that they may inquire of Mr. Thomas Plucknett at 
his Fathers House in the New Palace West- 
minster ; with whom are lodged Instruments of 
both Kinds, in greater and lesser volumes and of 
whom either Native or Foreigner may bespeak, 
and in a very short time, and at as reasonable a 
rate as the nature of the work will afford, be 
furnished with any such Instruments, together 
with most ample and distinct Instructions for all 
the aforesaid operations.’—London Gazette 253, 
April 16-20, 1668. 

““Mr. Ogilby’s Lottery of Books opens on Mon- 
day the 25th instant, at the Old Theater, between 
Lincolns-Inn-Fields and Vere-Street ; where all 


persons concerned may repair on Monday May 
18th and see the volumes and put in their Money. 
—London Gazette 261, May 14-18, 1668. 

“Mr. Ogilby’s Lottery of Books (Adventurers 
comming in so fast that they cannot in so short 
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time be methodically registred) opens not till 
Tuesday the 2d of June; then not failing to 
draw; at the Old Theater between Lincolns-Inn- 
Fields and Vere-Street.’’— London Gazette 263, 
May 21-25, 1668. 

‘* Egbertus Wills of the city of Utricht, skilled 
in the cures of crookedness and other defects of 
body, hath quitted his Lodging in Aldersgate- 
street and hath taken a House in St. Albans 
buildings in Charles Street at the sign of the 
Prince of Orange.’’—London Gazette 329, Jan.7-11, 
1668. 

‘* Philibert Rydaels, a stranger lately arrived 
in England, dwelleth at Brompton Park neer 
Knightsbridge, where he practises the Art or 
Mistery of Painting and Guilding of Leather 
in Forrest-works, Flowers and Figures, proper 
for the adorning of Chappels, Dining Rooms, 
Chambers, Galleries and Closets, with Beauty and 
Lustre, which will endure many ages, selling them 
at reasonable prizes [sic].”-—London Gazette 387, 
July 29-Aug. 2, 1669. 

‘Lost out of a Coach between the Hay- 
Market and Whitehal the 12th instant, Basilius 
Valentinus, the First part in High Dutch the 
later in Latine, a Book in Octavo bound in 
Velom with Red leaves, belonging to his Highness 
Prince Rupert; whosoever shall bring it to 
James Hays Esquire at his Lodgings~neer St. 
Alban in St. Albans street shall be well rewarded 
for their pains.””—London Gazette 419, Nov. 18-22, 
1669. 

E. WynpHAM HULME. 





‘ HUNGARY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.’ 
—That ‘reviewers may still be of service 
in pointing out faults in the book” is the 
opinion of the erudite reviewer of my book 
‘Hungary in the Eighteenth Century’ in 
*N. & Q.’ for 20 August. If readers may 
be grateful for the detection of slips which 
even the learned critic might admit to be of 
no great moment, as they do not touch the 
essential part of the book, I also should be 
grateful that he has contented himself with 
paucis maculis. Nevertheless, forgive me 
for replying to the assertions of your re- 
viewer, as I feel myself responsible for what 
I have written, not only to the public, but 
also to the Cambridge University Press. 

The first remark is that many foot-notes are 
useless, specially that on p. 203, as it refers 
to documents published in a periodical and 
** subsequently republished in book form.” 
The reviewer is certainly unaware that the 
edition in book form was one of fifty copies 
only. Hence it was much safer to refer 
to the periodical, of which more copies 
exist. The fact that the ‘‘ page is not given ” 
is perhaps no great fault, as the publication 
of ‘Regesta* proceeds in chronological 
order, and the year 1691 is in the text. 

‘There was no King Ladislas in 1514.” 
Quite true, but the fault of using this form 





of the name is not the translator’s, nor mine, 
but that of George Bessenyei, who is quoted 
on p. 178, and who wrote ** Laszlé Kirély ” = 
King Ladislas. The learned reviewer surely 
knows that the difference between Ladislas 
and Uladislav is purely one of scholarship 
and orthography. Proverb and song speak 
only of ‘*Dobzse Laszl6” and ‘‘ Lengyel 
Laszl6.” Prince Rékdéczi, when writing 
on the same event—the peasant revolt in 
1514—-us¢s also the form Ladislas. 

The reviewer is formally right when he 
finds fault with the use of the terms 
“Serbs ’ and ‘‘ Rascians”’ in the book. In 
adding that ‘‘the uninitiated reader will 
consequently be puzzled,” he overlooked 
the fact that an explanation is given not only 
in the foot-note on p. 197, but also in the 
text and in the glossary. 

I think that my kind critic will be aston- 
ished to hear that the Regius Professor of 
History who expressed regret that he was 
unable to discover the Hungarian corona- 
tion oath was no less a man than Dr. Stubbs. 

Forgive me one further remark. The 
excellent reviewer thinks that Mr. Temperley 
is too severe on the Magyars. I think 
that the great pains he has taken about this 
book show his sympathy for our country 
better than do any words. Sympathy and 
truth are compatible with the mentioning of 
faults and of medieval practices and cere- 
monies. I suppose, moreover, that the 
reviewer will agree with me in wishing that 
the hussar with drawn sword before the 
council hall were the worst remnant of 
primitive savagery. 

Pror. HENRY Marczatt. 


“FRECKLE” AND ‘‘ SPECKLED”: THEIR 
Erymo.ocy.—I think I am right in saying 
that no satisfactory etymology of these 
two words has been suggested in English 
dictionaries. ‘N.E.D.’ under the word 
“ freckle” has nothing to say on its deriva- 
tion; and Prof. Skeat in the new edition 
of his dictionary, under the words ‘“‘ freckle’”’ 
and ‘‘ speck,” is not able to suggest anything 
about the origin of the two words which 
I have placed at the head of this note. 

I would suggest that the words “‘ freckle ”’ 
and ‘“‘speckled” may be related. In the 
first place, it is possible that the initial f 
and sp may both represent an original sp, 
the loss of the sibilant in this combination 
being not without example in the Indo- 
Germanic languages ; compare, for instance, 
the relationship between the Latin words 
spima, pimex, and our English foam; 
also between Gr, omiyyos, Welsh pinc, and 
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our E. words spink and finch. In the second 
place, the original form of ‘speckled ” 
appears to have been ‘“‘spreckled,” a not 
uncommon form in the dialects, as may be 
seen in ‘E.D.D." For the loss of the r sound 
after sp compare E. speak with G. sprechen. 
Thirdly, there is an old German word cited 
by Schade, namely, spreckel, used in the 
precise sense of “ freckle.’””> Compare Swed. 
spracklig, ‘‘spreckled, spotted.” Now this 
spreckel is compared by etymologists with 
Gr. mepxvés and the Skr. pr¢ni, ‘ speckled.” 
Skr. prent is derived by Sanskritists from a 
root which occurs in the double form of 
spr¢ and pr¢. For the k sound in freckle 
and speckled compare the history of the 
word “ fickle ” as given in Skeat’s dictionary, 
8.¥. A. L. MayHEew. 


ANTHONY BABINGTON, THE CONSPIRATOR. 
—There is a carefully written account of 
Anthony Babington, the conspirator, in the 
‘D.N.B.,’ ii. 308-11. Much has been said 
about him in ‘N. & Q.,’ and many notices of 
him are to be found in The Reliquary. 
Nevertheless an abstract of the following 
deed, now in my possession, may prove 
interesting. 

By agreements, dated 28 May in the case 
of Bullock, and 4 May in that of six others, 
Babington had sold to them divers mes. 
suages, lands, tenements, and hereditaments 
in the parish of Nort-n, co. Derby, a few 
miles south of Sheffield. These agreements 
were followed by an “‘ Indenture, octopartite, 
made the furst daye of June in the xxvijt» 
yere of the reigne of oure most gracyous 
Sow’aigne Ladye Elizabethe, by the grace 
of god Quene of England, Fraunce, and 
Yreland, Defendore of the Faithe, &c.,” for 
the purpose of declaring the uses of the 
fine to be levied and the recovery to be 
suffered by “‘ Anthony Babyngton of Deth- 
ycke in the countye of Darbye, Esquyer,” 
and Margery his wife. 

It is ‘‘covenanted, concluded, conde- 
scended, and agreed” that ‘‘somyche and 
all suche part’ of the premises as had been 
sold to each purchaser should be to him, 
his heirs and assigns for ever. These seven 
purchasers were John Bullocke of Derley, 
co. Derby, Esq., Jherom Rolynsone of 
Norton, yeoman, William Rolynsone of 
Little Norton, husbandman, Edward Gyll 
of Sheffield, yeoman, John Urton, alias 
Stevyne, the younger, of Norton (no addi- 
tion), John Waynewright of Norton, ‘‘ sythe- 
smythe,” and Godfrey Atkyne of Norton, 
weaver. The consideration money is not 


mentioned, the property is not described, 
and there are no witnesses. 


All the seals 





have been cut off. The signature “‘ Anthony 
Babington ” is in a good hand; the others 
are: “‘p’me Joh’em Bullocke” (probably 
a lawyer), ‘‘Jerom Rollynsone,” ‘‘ John 
Stephen,” ‘ John Wainwright.” 

One copy of the deed was made for each 
purchaser. This belonged to ‘“* Godfridus 
Atkyne,’”» whose name is thus endorsed. 
The document measures 14 in. by 20 in. 

Babington’s face must have been a study 
when he read the ‘‘style”’ of Queen Eliza- 
beth. The date is 1 June, 1585. The plot 
came to a head about April, 1586; he was 
arrested in August, and executed on 20 
September. W. C. B. 


RICHARD CRASHAW AT ROME.— An in- 
teresting anecdote about Crashaw is con- 
tained in a letter written by Robert South- 
well from Rome at the close of 1660, and 
printed by the Historical MSS. Commission 
in their account of the manuscripts of the 
Earl of Egmont (vol. i. pt. ii., 1905, p. 616) : 

“The last night one was telling me the life and 
death of your famous Cambridge wit, Crashaw, 
who coming here to the last Pope Innocent, 
declared his condition and abilities, and that he 
had left all for the Roman Church, so in fine 
expecting to meet with a happy maintenance here, 
the Pope gave him but twenty pistoles, with which 
departing very ill satisfied, he told the person that 
pumneuiel him, certainly if the Roman church be 
not founded upon a rock, it is at least founded 
upon something which is as hard as a rock. He 
after, by the favour of a Cardinal, got a place of 
two hundred crowns a year, but in a short time 
after died.” 

W. P. CouRTNEY. 


Rostanp’s ‘CHANTECLER.’—I do not 
know whether a fairly obvious misprint 
has been noticed in this famous play. My 
copy is one of the ninth thousand, and on 
p- 194 the last four lines run :— 

C’est qu’on peut étre stir qu’il a Pair gamine 
Puisqu’il a gaminé lorsqu’1l criait famine ; 

Non fameux: “‘Oh! la la!” qui nargue le passant 
S’est qu’un cri de douleur dont on changea l'accent. 

It is evident that the printers have here 
changed the first letters of the last two lines, 
which make nonsense as they stand. It 
is a pity there should be a misprint here, 
as a few lines further on in the same speech 
comes the best line in the play :— 


Il faut savoir mourir pour s’appeler Gavroche ! 
De V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 


Tenpuccr ANECDOTES.—Some anecdotes 
of this worthy are printed in The Morning 
Post of 16 and 28 June, 1781. Future 
writers may be glad to consult them. 

W. RosBeERrTs. 
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ROBERT HayMANn, PoEet.——The tenth part, 
p. 219, of the Calendar of the MSS. of the 
Marquis of Salisbury (Hist. MSS. Com., 
1904, Cd. 2052) adds a little information to 
our knowledge of this worthy. It chro- 
nicles a letter from Nicholas Hayman, dated 
Dartmouth, 1 July, 1600, to Sir Robert 
Cecil, begging ‘‘for employment for the 
bearer, his eldest son, Robert, a bachelor of 
arts of Oxford, who has also studied at 
Poitiers.”’ W. P. CouRTNEY. 


CARLYLE’S ‘FRENCH REVOLUTION’ IN A 
FrREeNcH VERSION.—On p. 86 of Dr. Richard 
Garnett’s ‘ Life of Thomas Carlyle * we read 
that there is a good French translation of 
the ‘French Revolution’ by Regnault and 
Barot. This statement seems remarkable to 
one who has examined the work carefully. 
Apparently Dr. Garnett had read only the 
first volume. The second volume was 
translated by Regnault and Roche ; and the 
third by Jules Roche only. In the second 
chapter of the first volume Carlyle wrote 
of Charlemagne sleeping with trtncheon 
grounded, which appears in French “ avec 
son sceptre vermoulu.” 

Carlyle wrote,‘‘One hopes it might be 
de Brézé,” and the French version is 
“‘Espérons que ce ne fut pas de Brézé.” 
An isolated error would not, of course, mar 
greatly the value of such a work; but this 
sort of blunder occurs often, reversing 
completely the meaning of the original. 
If the author asked (in the Salle de Manége), 
**Ts it incredible ?’’ and implied that it was 
quite credible, we should hardly expect 
**Tl est incroyable.”” One would think that 
“‘ will hinder no journey to Saint-Cloud ” 
was plain enough, but we find ‘‘ empéchera 
toute marche sur Saint-Cloud” as the 
translation (‘Grand Acceptance ’). 

In this same chapter there are many 
quaint renderings, as ‘‘ L’histoire roule pour 
eux dans ses vagues son muet et silencieux 
adieu,” for ‘‘ History waves them her mute 
adieu”; and ‘ While computed time runs ”’ 
is rendered ‘“‘ Pendant qu’il est calculé le 
temps passe.” 

Perhaps the most amazing version appears 
in the chapter ‘Avignon,’ ‘“‘A Madame 
d’Udon (or some such name, for Dumont 
does not recollect quite clearly),” being 
represented by ‘‘ Une madame Dudon (ou 
un nom semblable, Dumont, on ne se le 
rappelle pas exactement).” 

In the chapter ‘ Usher Maillard’ there is 
mention made of a sheepskin drum. The 
French translators made it ‘‘ peau d’Ane,”* 
and the German rendering is ‘‘ Kalbsfell.” 





One wonders what right the translators had 
to make this variation. 

There are three German versions of 
Carlyle’s ‘French Revolution,’ all accurate 
and excellent in my opinion. It is no 
wonder that the French have not appre- 
ciated Carlyle’s great epic if their sole 
knowledge of it has been gleaned from the 
pages of Regnault, Barot, and Roche. 

THomas FLINT. 

Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. 


FutHam DEED oF 1627.—Students of the 
late Mr. C. J. Féret’s monumental work, 
‘Old and New Fulham,’ may be interested 
in the following abstract of a deed of bargain 
and sale relating to Fulham contained among 
the parish deeds of SS. Anne and Agnes, 
Aldersgate. 

25 July, 1627, Peter Heywood of West- 
minster, Middlesex, Esq., grants in per- 
petuity to John Hart of the parish of 
Fulham, gentleman, in consideration of the 
payment of 140/., four messuages lately 
divided into five, with orchards, gardens, 
yards, ‘‘ backsides,” &c., belonging to the 
same, situated at ‘‘ Beare Streete in or near 
Fulham,” now or late in the several occupa- 
tions of Richard Feild, Moses Chaplaine, 
John Clisby, Edward Wells, Timothy 
Barnes, and another, abutting upon the 
king’s highway leading from Walham Green 
to ** Fulham Ferrie ”* on the north and west, 
upon ‘‘a back lane or way” on the east, 
and upon lands now or late in the tenure 
of a person named Smith on the south. All 
the property was purchased by the said Peter 
Heywood, freehold, from Thomas _ Clay- 
brooke of English Bicknor, co. Gloucester, 
gentleman, and Anne his wife, by deed of 
15 June preceding. ; 

The deed was formerly embellished with 
the signature and seal of the grantor, and 
is witnessed by Tho. Morice, Wm. Ireland, 
John Heywood, Jo. Lovell, and Geo. 
Plucknett, scrivener. It bears endorse- 
ments: ‘‘The Counterpart of Mr. Hey- 
wood’s bargaine & sale to Mr. Hart.” 

WittiamM McMurray. 


‘* MarTINET.”’ — The ‘N.E.D.’ gives a 
quotation in 1779 showing the use of this 
word in the sense of a strict disciplinarian. 

Deane Swift writes in January, 1755, to 
Sanderson Miller (‘An Eighteenth-Century 
Correspondence,’ 1910, p. 63): “I am 
prodigiously strict, and approach very near 
unto what is called a Martinet.”’ 

J. J. FREEMAN. 
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Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘** ScupreR.”—This verb has been fre- 
quently used in newspapers, apparently in 
some suchsense as ‘‘tosurpriseand massacre.” 
It seems to have been invented to describe 
the proceedings of Osman Digna in 1885. 
I have the following examples of the word : 

St. James’s Gazette, 31 March, 1885.—‘‘ Being 
quietly chopped to pieces in their beds, or ‘scup- 
pered,’ as some grim wits have termed it.” 

Pall Mall Gazette, 2 April, 1885.—‘‘ The fierce 
warriors who ‘scupper’ Tommy Atkins within the 
lines of Suakin.” 

Daily News.—l9 May, 1896.—‘‘It was pretty 
much like a ‘scuppering’ surprise in the Eastern 
Soudan.” 

Blackwood’s Magazine, March, 1902.—‘‘It’s a 
sey relief to find that advance squadron hasn’t 

een scuppered.” 
The word is also used by Mr. Kipling in 
‘ Seven Seas,’ p. 98. 

Can any correspondent furnish an earlier 
instance, or any information as to the origin ? 
If I have interpreted the sense of the verb 
correctly, it seems difficult to see any con- 
nexion in meaning with the nautical sub- 
stantive scwpper. HENRY BRADLEY. 

Oxford. 


Tue DuRHAM Boat ON THE DELAWARE.— 
I am interested in an historical inquiry with 
reference to the early navigation of the river 
Delaware, which runs past us. Before the 
days of canals and railroads the river was 
the principal means of transport for products 
and supplies, as in every new country. In 
the work of transportation the chief instru- 
ment was a boat of peculiar construction, 
pointed at both ends, long and narrow, of 
very light draught, steered by a long oar 
which was swung on a pin at oneend. This 
was called the Durham boat, and there is a 
tradition that it was originated on the Dela- 
ware by a man named Durham. The place 
where the first boat was built was in the 
township of the same name, in the county 
of Bucks, on the bank of the Delaware. 

The same kind of boat, with some modi- 
fication, was used in other parts of our 
country, and there are reasons for doubting 
that the origin was on our river, and for 
the surmise that, while Durham built the 
first boat, the design was brought by him 
or others from England, and possibly from 
Durham. The boat was not adapted to 





navigation in rough water, but was specially 
suited to narrow canals and still water. For 
this reason it is thought that it may have 
been used in inland navigation. The usual 
mode of propulsion was by poles. 

Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ say whether 
such a boat was used in Durham county 
or other locality where the conditions made 
its use practicable? The inquiry is of 
interest in connexion with our early history. 

J. A. ANDERSON. 

Lambertville, N.J. 


Tuomas LeicHton, M.P. ror BEVERLEY 
1571 AND FOR NORTHUMBERLAND 1572-83. 
—I have long supposed this member to be 
the well-known soldier Sir Thomas Leighton, 
afterwards of Feckenham, co. Worcester, 
who was Governor and Captain of Guernsey 
from at least as early as 1570 till about 1602, 
who certainly represented Worcestershire 
in 1601, and died in 1611. But certain 
allusions to him in the Journals of Parlia- 
ment have shaken that supposition. Sir 
Thomas was knighted in May, 1579, but on 
several Committees of the House after that 
date, almost down to the close of the Parlia- 
ment, we find a ‘‘ Mr. Layton,” a name that 
can only represent the member for North- 
umberland. Moreover, we gather from the 
State Papers that during the whole of the 
period in question Sir Thomas was resident in 
Guernsey, so unlikely to have been returned to 
Parliament. There were, I believe, Leightons 
in the North of England, of whom possibly 
this M.P. was one. Can any correspondent 
of ‘ N. & Q.’ throw light upon the subject ? 
A John Leighton was M.P. for Appleby in 
1571, of whom I know nothing. 

W. D. PINK. 


Cou. PHAIRE, CROMWELL’S GOVERNOR OF 
Corx.—The public history of this typical 
Cromwellian officer is told by the Rev. 
Alex. Gordon in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ ; but his 
domestic and family history has hitherto 
baffled all inquiry. Dr. Caulfield, Dr. 
Brady, the Rev. A. Gordon, and many 
writers in ‘N. & Q.’ have from time to time 
endeavoured to throw light on this subject ; 
but up to the present time Col. Phaire’s 
parentage and family origin are to the 
general public entirely unknown. 

Born, according to his own statement, 
in 1619, Col. Phaire comes first into public 
notice 25 years later as a Parliamentary 
lieutenant-colonel appointed in England on 
the recommendation of Sir Hardress Waller 
(S.P. Dom. 1646). But whether he was of 
English or Irish stock, where he was born 
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and brought up, and who were his parents, | The connexion between the designation 


no one has hitherto been able to state. Dr. 
Brady’s supposition that he was the son or 
near relative of the Rev. Emanuel Phaire, 
Vicar (1612) of Kilshannig, co. Cork, is 
unsupported by any evidence, and only raises 
the further questions, Where did the vicar 
himself come from? Was he of English 
or Irish origin ? The names Phaire, Faire, 
Farre, &c., spelt in many ways, were well 
known both in England and Ireland during 
the period of the great Civil War. The 
comparative commonness of the name and 
its numerous variants greatly increases the 
difficulty of the present inquiry. Farre of 
Epworth, co. Linc., and Farre of Stock 
House, Dorset, bore the same arms as Col. 
Phaire, viz., Gules, a cross moline argent, 
over all a bendlet azure. These were the 
well-known arms of Sir Guy de Ferre temp. 
Ed. I., who is the traditional ancestor of the 
families referred to. This armorial con- 
nexion may possibly supply a clue, but there 
is at present no pedigree to support it. 

If any of your numerous readers can throw 
light on Col. Phaire’s parentage and domestic 
history from 1619 to 1646, the information 
will be greatly appreciated by his numerous 
descendants and by many persons interested 
in his remarkable career. Bau. Cott. 


FRANCIS THOMPSON THE PoET.—A com- 
memorative tablet bearing the following 
inscription has been placed on the house in 
Winckley Square, Liverpool, where the 
poet was born :— 


Francis Joseph Thompson 
was born in this house 
December 18th, 1859. 
Perhaps some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can tell 
me where Thompson was buried, and whether 
any memorial has been erected over his 
grave. FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 
(Thompson was buried on 16 November, 1907, in 
St. Mary’s Cemetery, Kensal Green. See Mr. 


Wilfrid Meynell’s account in The Atheneum of 
23 November. ] 


Pore ApriAN IV.’s RING AND THE 
EMERALD IsteE.—A short time ago I was 
discussing with two friends the origin of the 
designation Emerald Isle as applied to 
Ireland, and suggested its connexion with 
the emerald ring given by Pope Adrian IV. 
to Henry II. when he conferred on the king 
the sovereignty of Ireland. My friends, 
both learned in history, surprised me by 
saying that they had never heard or read 
of the ring; and, on searching several 
histories, we found no mention of it. 





and the ring may be imaginary, but I have 
long treated the Pope’s gift as an accepted 
fact of history, and, be it fact or fable, there 
must, I think, be authority for the story 
somewhere. I hope ‘N. & Q.’ will guide me 
to it. A. J. P. 


EARL OF ARUNDEL’S BROTHER AND UNCLE 
ARRESTED.—The following passage is to be 
found in the Spanish State Papers at the 
Record Office :— 

“Paris, lst June, 1585. 
Bernardino de Mendoza to the King. 
Sees The Queen also ordered the immediate arrest 
of my lord (William) the brother of the Earl of 
Arundel and that of Lord Harry his uncle...... ‘i 
Who were my Lord William and Lord Harry, 
what was the cause of their arrest, and what 
their ultimate fate ? 
EGERTON GARDINER. 


Jew’s Eyre. (See 4 S. iii. 265, 348.)— 
As far back as 1869 a query appeared in 
‘N. & Q.’ as to whether any instance could 
be found in a work earlier in date than 
‘ The Merchant of Venice,’ to support Nares’s 
assertion that the allusion ‘‘ worth a Jew’s 
eye”? was familiar in the time of Shake- 
speare. 

I think this interrogatory (which has 
apparently been overlooked) can safely be 
answered in the affirmative. ‘The Merchant 
of Venice’ was, I believe, written in 1596. 
The expression “‘ as deare as a Jewe’s eye,” 
however, previously appeared in Gabriel 
Harvey’s ‘Pierce’s Supererogation,’ pub- 
lished in 1593. More exhaustive research 
would probably disclose earlier dates in 
connexion with the subject. 

After perusing other passages containing 
a similar allusion from more recent works 
I am of opinion that the real signification of 
this remarkable expression (which has 
certainly survived over three centuries) is 
by no means clear. Notwithstanding their 
records and traditions (to many of which 
we of this generation are greatly indebted), 
the Jews even are unable to define, with any 
degree of certainty, either its origin or mean- 
ing. The following extract from the Glossary 
in ‘The Jewish Year-Book, 1899 — 1900,’ 
edited by Mr. Joseph Jacobs, contains 
several important and interesting sugges- 
tions, and seems, therefore, worthy of 
reproduction in these columns :— 

“It is difficult to understand how the idea of 
things being ‘as precious as a Jew's eye’ arose. 
Possibly it may be due to the brilliancy of that 
organ with most Jews, and especially with most 
Jewesses. Their dealings in precious stones may 
have in some way suggested a simile between these 
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and the Jew’s eye. It has also been suggested that 
the expression ‘ Worth a Jew’s eye’ means, ‘ Worth 
being looked at even by such a judge of values as a 
Jew is.’” 

Here, it will be noticed, there are three 
separate suggestions as to the signification, 
while the origin is apparently shrouded in 
oblivion. J. Basit Brrcu. 

51, Tynemouth Road, South Tottenham. 


GREENWICH MARKET, 1740.—I have an 
old oil painting, somewhat rudely executed, 
in anold oak frame, which has been grained. 
It is 2 ft. 8 in. wide, and 1 ft. 11} in. high. 
A back is ‘‘Old Greenwich Market, 
1740.” 

The picture describes a busy scene. In 
the forefront are a lady and a gentleman. 
The lady is dressed in a satin gown and a 
long dark cloak reaching to the feet, turned 
back in the lappets with white satin. Her 
headgear is an enormous hat or bonnet which 
would not disgrace a fashionable lady to- 
day. The gentleman who accompanies her 
is dressed in a military uniform, red coat, 
dark breeches and boots, a belt, and sabre- 
tache. He apparently is looking at a 
beggar man, one-legged, who is holding his 
hat, presumably for alms, to a lady dressed 
in pink silk or satin. In an open space 
is the needy knife-grinder, and close by is a 
house on which is a signboard marked 
*‘James Walker.’ Further up the street 
or market-place are several figures, including 
an old man on two sticks, with his fishing rod 
and basket strapped to his back. On the 
right of the picture is the quaint figure of 
the bellman. 

I shall be glad of any information about 
the painter of this picture, or of references 
to early prints or pictures of Greenwich. 
Replies may be sent direct. 

HENRY HucHes CRAWLEY. 

Stowe-Nine-Churches Rectory, Weedon. 


THE Tyoeris, A LoNDON SUBTERRANEAN 
River.—Several paragraphs have appeared 
in the daily papers recording the discovery, 
during excavations at ‘‘The Elephant and 
Castle,” Newington, S.E., of a stream 
known as the Tygris. Although now a 
subterranean river found at a depth of 
20 feet, it is said, on the authority of Mait- 
land, to have formed part of Cnut’s trench. 
Some other information on this stream 
should be available. Is it a branch of the 
Neckinger ? Albany Road in the Old 


Kent Road is, I believe, the nearest part 
of that important river. 

I anticipated deriving some information 
from the reprint of the local Acts of Parlia- 





ment relating to the charity estates of St. 
Mary, Newington, edited and published by 
Joseph Burgess in 1859. At p. 279 et seq 
there is a well-illustrated summary of 
estates, which includes the ‘‘ Elephant and 
Castle” site. No reference occurs to any 
stream or brook, so presumably at the 
date of the first appointment of trustees, 
1660, its existence was not known. The 
name ‘Elephant and Castle” is of later 
date. An entry in the Vestry Book of 
1672 records that upon part of the ground 
“the ‘White Horse’ is built, and Moll 
Hackles and the Alms Houses.” 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Bartow TrReEcotTHick, Lorp Mayor.— 
I should be glad to know the birthplace 
and parentage of Alderman Barlow Tre- 
cothick, elected Lord Mayor of London 
29 June, 1770, on the death of William 
Beckford. I should also be glad to know if 
there is any portrait of him in existence. 
Was he of Cornish origin? There is no 
place-name Trecothick in Symons’s ‘ Gazet- 
teer of Cornwall.’ 

J. HamBiey Rowe, M.B. 

88, Horton Grange Road, Bradford. 


JoHuNn LATHOM, CARVER TO QUEEN MARY OF 
FrancE.—I should like to learn something 
of this man. In 1601 he claimed, as John 
Lathom of London, and a son of Robert 
Lathom of Parbold, Lancs, the estates of 
that branch of the Lathom family. In the 
pleadings in his action it is stated that he 
lived sometimes at Court and sometimes in 
the county of Suffolk, being ‘‘ Carver to the 
French Queen that was wife to Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk.”* This was Mary, 
daughter of Henry VII., and widow of Louis 
XII. of France. Lathom, who must have 
been very old in 1601, had been brought up 
an apprentice in the city of London. His 


claim failed. Is anything known of him ? 
R. 8. B. 


JEREMY Taytor’s Descenpants. —I 
should be glad to know if there were any 
descendants of Jeremy Taylor in the male 
line. His two sons both died before their 
father, and I do not know whether either of 
them married. G. M. T. 


Hossy-Horse.—In what counties of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland is the hobby- 
horse known, under this or other names, in 
the midwinter mumming ? . 

Does he appear in other mumming, and is 
he known abroad ? M. P. 
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Replies. 
ADDISON’S DEATH. 
(11 S. ii. 101.) 


THE documents printed below form an 
interesting addition to Mr. READE’s notes. 
The Benyon and Fleetwood families were 
connected later by the marriage of Richard 
Benyon with Mary, daughter of Edward 
Fleetwood, on 17 October, 1724, at St. 
Mary’s, Fort St. George (‘Fort St. George, 
Madras,’ by Mrs. Frank Penny). 

Edward Fleetwood was senior ambassador 
from Nathaniel Higginson, Governor of 
Fort St. George, to the King of Ava in 1695, 
for the settling of the English trade; he 
arrived at Ava on 23 December, and had an 
interview with the King on 31 December. 
The embassy left Sirian for Madras on 
17. March, 1695/6 (Dalrymple, ‘ Oriental 
Repertory,’ ii. 337 et seq.). 


Egerton MS. 1972, fo. 10. _ 
Fort of St George JanuY 1709[10]. 

S'—The same shipping that brought poor M* 
Addison y* news of his promotion found him 
in a Condition not fitt to enjoye it; he had for 
some days before been seis’d with an unusuale 
lameness attended with a feaver loss of appite 
[sic] & other bad Symptomes the difficultys 
he had to deale with in dispatching home y° 
Heathcott that brought y* news bereav’d him of 
his naturall rest heightend his feaver & on y* 
17 October It pleased almighty God to take him 
from among us leaveing me a mournfull and dis- 
conselate widow; I had long before layn lan- 
guisshing under a heavey Sickness with little likely 
hood of recovery; but it has pleased God to 
preserue me hitherto giveing me Strength to 
support my Afflictions ; and if his goodness con- 
tinues to me so that I finde myselfe able to under- 
go the fatigues of the Sea; my intentions are to 
come home by the next years Shipping; Mr 
Addisons affairs are left in y* hands of Mr 
Mountague m* Robt Raworth & M* Edrd. 
Fiettwood & M* Benj [sic] Benion who will 
send you such an account as y® shortness of time 
& the state of his affairs will permitt; y* 
Condition I am in will excuse my’ medling any 
farther at:present ; I will only add that finding 
poor m* Addison had forgott his younger Bro 
I haue taken‘ care in regard of his memory to 
leave him. in my will what my Circumstances 
could afford; I returne you Sincere thanks 
for your kinde Letter and all other favours and 
wish it had pleased God to let my Dear husband 
live to thank you for all y® paines you: took to 
advabce him; y* more you Lament him’ y* 
more you will pitty me and that will lead you to 
Excuse me if I am not able to add more than 
that I am 


GULSTON 


‘S$? Your Disconselate 
Sister att Command 


MARY ADDISON 
To Jos : Addison Esq? 


: In London. 
[Seal ‘illegible.] 


Brabourn, Francis Walker. 





Egerton MS. 1972, fo. 17. 

S™—Madam Addison dyed yesterday, and 
haveing bequeath’d you a Legacy; we thought 
fitt to advise you of it, that you may give us 
orders about remitting it home; Inclosed is a 
Copy of her Will which we beg the favour of you to 
com/’unicate to Mt Thomas Marshall &c concerned 
in it; This is design’d to go by the Som’ers and 
that ship haveing already receiv’d her sailing dis- 
patches, We have not time to advise more but 
that we are 

sr 
Your most Humble Servants 
Epw! FLEETWouD 
HEN: JoLLEY 

ffort St George 24 ffeb'Y 1709/10 

To M* Lancelott Addison. 

{Endorsed :] ffort St George Febry 

2: 1709/10 Edw® Fleetwood 
H. Jolley 


Egerton MS. 1972, fo. 15. 

Abstract from copy of Mary Addison’s Will. 

In the Name of God Amen I mary Addison of 
ffort St George in the East Indies, being in perfect 
mind and Memory....do make this my last Will 
and Testament....to M* Lancelott Addison my 
Deceased Husbands Brother the Sum of three 
thousand pagodas....To M®™ Isabella Marshall 
Daughter to Mt Thomas Marshall formerly of 
Councel in this place....1000 pagodas & my 
transparent Diamond drops....to M™ Sarah 
Brooke Mother to my former Husband M* Will: 
Brooke 200 pagodas....to M™ Deborah Brooke 
Sister to my former Husband... .200 pagodas.... 
to my Sister Frances Jolley....3000 pagodas and 
my Seven Stone Diamond Ring and all my wearing 
Apparel and Head Dresses, the wearing Apparel 
and Head Dresses to be delivered to my Brother 
Mr Henry Jolley....to my Mother in Law M*™ 
Elizabeth Jolley....200 pagodas....to my good 
ffriend M™ Ann Brabourn 100 pagodas....to my 
Godson Tho. Gray 100 pagodas....to my Godson 
John Salmon 100 pagodas....to M™ fflorentia 
Cradock my laced head dress ruffles and Scarfe, 
that came by this last years Shiping....to my 
Loveing Brother Mt Henry Jolley my red Stone 
Ring set with Diamonds, and my Single Stone 
Diamond Ring....to my Good friend Mr’ 
Edward ffleetwood fifty pagodas to buy him 
Mourning....to St Mary’s Church in this place 
400 pagodas & if it shall hereafter be thought 
convenient to build an Hospitall for the Education 
of poor protestant Children, I desire it may be 
applyed to that Use. She frees several slaves 
and their children, and leaves some of them 
legacies. Remainder of estate to, brother Henry 
Jolley, save 50 pagodas ‘‘ to my Good friend M™ 
Frances Walker for her care of me in my Sickness.” 
Trustees, Edward ffleetwood and brother Henry 
Jolley. Should her share of Gulston Addison’s 
estate be less than 14,000 pagodas, her legacies 
are to be reduced “‘ in proportion as myjEstate falls 
short of ffourteen thousand pagodas.” Henry 
Jolley sole exor. Signed and sealed 18 Dec., 1709. 
Mary Addison. Witnesses, William Warre, Jo: 
Quoach [?], Rand. ffowke, E. Harrison, Ri: 
Phriss[?], Bern’ Benyon. Codicil 13 Jan., 1709/10, 
regarding legacy to John Salmon and _ further 
legacy of diamond ‘“‘ Brillions’ to goddaughter 
Isabella Marshall. Witnesses, George Lewis, Ann 


R. W. B. 
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‘HupisBras’; EARLiest PIRATED Epis 
TION (11 S. ii. 142).—The bibliography of 
the earliest editions of ‘ Hudibras * has been 
exhaustively treated by Mr. Beverly Chew in 


* The Bibliographer (New York, Dodd, Mead 


& Co.), April, 1902, vol. i. pp. 123-38. Mr. 
Chew gives a minute description of three 


. “‘unauthorized,”” and three authorized, 


issues of the first edition of Part I., of two 
spurious and two genuine issues of Part IT., 


_and of two genuine editions of Part IIL., 


together with facsimiles of the title-pages 
of these twelve books. The ‘Dict. Nat. 
Biog.” uses the words “pirated” and 
‘* piracy ” in-a slightly inaccurate way. It 


: is @ curious thing that, notwithstanding the 


indignant disclaimer of Marriot, the pub- 


: lisher, all the three issues of the- so-called 


unauthorized edition of Part I. contain on 
the verso of the title exactly the same 


_Imprimatur, signed by ‘‘ Jo: Berkenhead ” 


and dated ‘‘Novemb. 11. 1662,” as that 


. which appears in Marriot’s “ true and perfect 
_ edition. 


22 


The text, moreover, does not 
disclose any variations other than mere 
petty differences in orthography, such as 
“blood” and ‘ bloud *—nothing, in fact, 
to warrant the “‘‘ unauthorized” edition 
being called a ‘‘most false imperfect copy.” 
Contemporary owners certainly do not seem 


‘to have considered the “ unauthorized” 


issues as pirated, or themselves as ‘‘ abused,” 
as one copy of the genuine small octavo edi- 
tion of Part II. in my possession is bound up 
with the first ‘‘ unauthorized” issue of 
Part I., and another copy is bound up with 


‘ the third issue. Mr. Chew remarks that this 


reminds one not a little of Pope’s curious 


. efforts to bewilder his readers in regard 


to the publication of his ‘ Letters’ and the 
first issues of ‘ The Dunciad,’ and he thinks 


_the advertisement may have been a mere 


trick on the part of the publisher to help 
the sale. 

In view of the strictness with which the 
censorship was exercised in those days, it 
hardly seems probable that the ‘‘imprimatur” 
of Sir John Berkenhead would have been 
affixed to these volumes unless authority 
had been given to the printer to do so, nor 
would the bookbuyers of 1663 have been 


‘likely to have bound up the genuine edition 


of Part II. with ‘‘a Cheat."* My copies of 
the two.parts, which are in the original 
sheep binding, have, indeed, the appearance 
of having been sold in the form in which 
they now survive, I think, therefore, we 
must pause before we definitely assert that 
this ‘‘ nameless Impression.” is a piracy, or, 
in Marriot’s words, ‘‘ lame and spurious.” 





With regard to Part II., the spurious 
impression, of which at least two issues were 
published, is certainly not a piracy. It 
was the work not of Butler, but of some 
anonymous imitator, and was published in 
advance of Butler’s Part II. The popularity 
of *‘ Hudibras,’ to which testimony is given 
by Pepys, induced this unknown poetaster to 
foist upon the public a work which was 
absolutely without merit, and which has 
been deservedly forgotten. It is no more a 
piracy than John Hamilton Reynolds’s 
‘Peter Bell? was a piracy of Words- 
worth’s ‘ Peter Bell,’ of which it was the 
forerunner. A piracy implies an_ illicit 
publication of the real article. 

W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


“UNECUNGGA”™”: ‘‘ YNETUNGA” (11 S. 
ii. 143).—As the A.-S. -ing and -ung are 
sometimes confused, it seems possible that 
-unga and -ungga are miswritten for -inga 
and -ingga, both of which may represent the 
genitive plural of a tribal name. But this 
is, of course, mere guesswork. 

I think the alleged A.-S. gd, ‘‘ region,” is a 
mere ghost-word, and never existed. It 
cannot be safely inferred from the names 
Ohtgaga and Oxgaga, where there is nothing 
to show that the -ga is a suffix, or that the 
a is long. The objection is, that the form 
is impossible; there is no case known in 
which the G. aw occurs as @ in Anglo-Saxon. 
It always occurs as éa or as @, as in béam, 
G. Baum, or hits, G. Haus. We have no 
authority for departure from these normal 
forms. 

The A.-S. for G. Gau should take the form 
gea, but this form géa has not yet been found. 
But Mr. Chadwick has shown that it occurs 
as gé in very early Anglian, with some 
various spellings, such as ie and the like, 
which prove that the g was sounded like the 
modern English y. See my ‘ Place-Names 
of Cambridgeshire,’ s.v. Ely. 

The A.-S. @ is usually the G. ez, Gothic az, 
as in A.-S. ham, G. Heim, Gothic haims. 
I do not know of any exception. Hence 
A.-S. g& would require to be G. Gei, Goth. 
gais ; but there are no such words. We 
have, as I said before, no evidence for sup- 
posing that an A.-S. g@ ever existed. It 
arose from a mistake made by Kemble, who 
inferred it from the two place-names noted 
above. But it ought not to be repeated in 
the twentieth century, when the A.-S. sound- 
laws have been fully. discussed by such 


careful students as Sievers and Sweet. 


WALTER W. SKEAT. 
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It is pleasing to notice that the ‘ Tribal 
Hidage* is again coming under discussion 
in ‘N. & Q.’ Mr. ANSCOMBE’S endeavour 
to solve one of its puzzles is at least weleome 
as a sign of interest, if it cannot be accepted 
without hesitation. There is the best 
authority for supposing that the form 
““Unecungga”* is the genitive plural 
(?singular ‘‘Unecung’’), as, indeed, the 
general style of the document requires. I 
have never seen any reason to doubt that 
Wantage represents this name, and the form 
‘**Wanetung,* which occurs before the 
Conquest, is probably as near as can be 
hoped for in the scarcity of early Berkshire 
documents. Bede’s 1,200 hides for the 
people of Wight are fully accounted for in 
the list by Gifla 300, Hicca (Huta) 300, and 
Wihtgara 600. These peoples no doubt 
occupied not only the island, but the 
southern half of Hampshire as well. The 
mysterious “ Noxgaga”™ and “ Ohtgaga” 
appear also to be genitive plurals of 
** Noxgeg** and ‘‘ Ohtgeg ’’—words other- 
wise unknown. I have supposed them to be 
two sections of the principal Mercian people, 
the Wocen (Worcen) sxtas; but they may 
be components of the next on the list, 
Hwinea. 

The compiler of the list had an orderly 
mind, and therefore there is hope of solving 
the puzzles of the ‘ Tribal Hidage.’ Being 
convinced that no solution can be looked 
for by speculations on isolated names, 
I venture to publish the following com- 
parison between the figures of this docu- 
ment and those of Domesday Book. The 
figures are from Maitland’s work, and whole 
counties have been taken except in the cases 
of Cambridge and Hertford, where deductions 
of 200 and 300 hides respectively have been 
made because parts of those counties were 
in the dioceses of Norwich and London, and 
must thus be regarded as East Anglian or 
East Saxon. The order of what I have 
called the ‘‘ English” or earlier version is 
here followed :— 


1. Mercians 30,000 hides: D.B. 29,625. 
namely— 
2. Wocen setas 7000: D.B. 6918. 
Lincoln diocese—Leicester 2500, Rutland 
37, Northants, 1356, Oxford (half) 
1200 = 5093. 
Lichfield diocese.—Warwick (half) 670, 
Staffs 505, Shropshire (half) 650 = 1825. 
Total 6918. 
3. Westerns 7000: D.B. 6164. 
Worcester diocese.—Worcester 1189, 
Gloucester 2388, Warwick (half) 668 = 
4245. 
Hereford diocese.—Hereford 1324, Shrop- 
shire (half) 595=1919. Total 6164. 





4. Pec setas 1200: D.B. 1191. 
Derbyshire 679, Cheshire 512=1191. 

5, 6. Elmed setas,600, Lindisfaras with Hethfeld 

land 7000=7600: D.B. 8055. % 
West Riding 3300 (about), Notts, 567, 
Lincoln 4188 = 8055. 

7-13. South and North Gyrwas 1200, East and 
West Wixas 900, Spaldas 600, Wigesta 900, 
Herefinna 1200, unrecorded 900 =5700: D.B. 
57 


Cambs, 1033, Hunts, 747, Beds 1193, 
Bucks 2074, Herts 750=5797. “ 
14-17. Sweordora 300, Gifla, Hicca, and Wiht- 
gara 1200=1500: D.B. 1500. 
Hants (part) 1500. 
18, 19. Noxgaga 5,000, Ohtgaga 2000, not here 
reckoned as being duplicates. 
The above make the Mercian 30,000 ; 
then follow— 
20, 21. Hwinca 7000, Ciltern setas 4000 = 11,000 : 


Dorset 2277, Wilts 4050, Hants (part) 788 
=7115. 

Berks 2473, Oxford (half) 1212, Hants 
(rest) 300=3985. Total 11,100. 

22. Hendrica 3500.—23-27. Unecungga, Aro 
setas, Ferpinga (in Middle England), 
Bilmiga, Widerigga 3300.—28, 29. East and 
West Willa 1200. Believing these to be 
details of 20 and 21, I have not placed any 
special figures to them. 

While the above hidages show a singular, 
but perhaps delusive agreement between the 
‘Tribal Hidage* and Domesday Book, 
those for the rest of England show an equally 
marked divergence :— 

30. East Angles, 30,000: D.B. ? 6000. 

Norfolk 2422, Suffolk ? Cambs (part) 200. 

31. East Saxons 7000: D.B. 3818. 

Essex 2650, Middlesex 868, Herts (part) 
300 = 3818. 

32. Kentish men 15,000: D.B. 1224 (Kent). 

33. South Saxons 7000: D.B. 3474 (Sussex). 
Total—Mercia 30,000; rest of Southern 
England, 70,000 = 100,000 hides. 

Apart from its obvious assumptions, 
sound or unsound, the most glaring defect 
in the above comparison is the absence of 
Surrey (D.B. 1830 hides). For many 
reasons it would go best with Kent; being 
in Winchester diocese, it may have keen 
West Saxon ; while the foundation charter of 
Chertsey, dated 666, would prove that it was 
under Mercian rule. But what degree of 
credence is to be given to this charter? The 
King Edgar it names is probably the con- 
temporary king of Kent, which would point 
to a Kentish connexion for Surrey. 

A further note may be added on the totals 
given in the MSS., viz. ‘‘ English * 242,700, 
and ‘‘Latin” 200,800. How are these 
to be explained ? The simplest course is 
to give the figure for Hendrica as 3300. The 
texts here do not agree, the English giving 
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3500 and the Latin 3000. Making this 
change, we have— 

** English ”’ “ Latin” 
First part (as added up) 66,100 (as implied) 30,000 
Hwinca, Cilterns. .. 11,000 11,000 
Hendrica 3,300 3,300 








Unecungga—Widerigga 3,300 3,300 
East & West Willa 1200* 1,200 
East Angles ..- 30,000 30,000 
East Saxons .. 7,000 7,000 
Kentish men .. 15,000 15,000 
South Saxons.. 7,000 100,000 
West Saxons . 100,000 — 
242,700 200,800 


Thus a single alteration of no great im- 
portance makes both of these independent 
additions come out correctly. If the altera- 
tion be accepted, it seems possible to go 
further, and say that the 3,300 hides pos- 
sessed by the five tribes Unecungga to 
Widerigga are merely details of Hendrica’s 
3300. They must therefore be looked for 
in the Hendred district—say, the northern 
half of Berkshire and the neighbouring parts 
of Oxford and Wilts. J. BROWNBILL. 


SMOLLETT’s ‘ HistoRyY OF ENGLAND’ (118. 
ii. 129)—A good deal of confusion exists 
as regards this work. It was first published 
in 1757-8 in 4 vols., 4to, with the title ‘A 
Compleat History of England.’ In 1760 
a second edition in 11 vols., 8vo, was finished. 
This history, it must be remembered, was 
independent of, and indeed antecedent to, 
that of Hume. It brings down the chronicle 
of events to 1748. The whole work is said 
to have been written in fourteen months. 
Finding the book successful, Smollett set 
himself to write a continuation of it to more 
recent times. This continuation appeared 
in 5 vols. Four of these, extending from 
1748 to 1760, were published in 1763. 
They were written exclusively by Smollett. 
The fifth volume, completing the work, and 
carrying on the record from 1760 to the time 
of publication in 1765, was written by Wil- 
liam Guthrie (1708-70), a native of Brechin, 
and a notable literary man in his day in 
London (see Allibone, sub Smollett). All five 
volumes are generally assigned to Smollett, 
but wrongly, he having been abroad for the 
sake of his health from 1763 to 1765, as 
Allibone has pointed out. 

In 1789 the booksellers issued a ‘ History 
of England’ embracing the work both of 
Hume and Smollett. Hume’s history, relat- 
ing events down to 1688, was in 8 vols. 
Smollett’s portion, comprehending the period 





. * Omitted in the ‘“‘ English ” addition because 
its compiler recognized them as included in his 
West Saxons. 





between 1688 and 1760, was in 5 vols. The 
Edinburgh edition of 1791 (seldom to be 
met with), entitled ‘Smollett’s Continua- 
tion of Hume’s History,’ was doubtless an 
attempt to do what was believed to be 
justice to Smollett as an historian. It 
includes all Smollett’s history from 1688 to 
1760, and adds Guthrie’s volume, bringing 
events down to 1765, under the impression 
that Smollett was the sole author. As the 
Advertisement states, there were six volumes 
in all written by Smollett. At the end of the 
sixth an index to the previous volumes was 
furnished. The two remaining volumes of the 
Edinburgh edition, making up the eight of 
which it consisted, with index to vols vii. and 
viii. appended, and comprehending the 
period between 1765 and 1783, were written 
by other authors. Neither Smollett nor 
Guthrie, both long dead, had anything to 
do with them. 

It is somewhat difficult to discover who 
the ‘‘ other writers’? were. One of them, 
there is distinct evidence to show, was John 
Adolphus (1768-1845), barrister and _his- 
torian, who afterwards wrote a ‘ History 
of England’ in 3 vols., sometimes bound up 
with Hume and Smollett’s ‘History.’ But 
Adolphus did not write the whole of the 
two volumes of the Continuation. There 
was at least one other writer. It has been 
suggested that he was a Mr. Bisset. Mr. 
CHRISTIE, relying apparently on family 
tradition, puts forward a claim on behalf of 
his relative, the Rev. William Bisset of 
Horncastle. I am not in a position either 
to corroborate or absolutely to contradict 
the claim. It is to be remembered, however, 
that there is another Richmond in the field 
in the person of Robert Bisset, LL.D. 
(1759-1805), the son of a Perthshire minister, 
who wrote a history of the reign of 
George III., sometimes spoken of as a sequel 
to Smollett’s history. On the whole, I think 
Robert Bisset, LL.D., more likely to have 
been the continuator of Smollett than the 
Rev. William Bisset, of whose career no 
biographical dictionary apparently has ever 
taken cognizance. W. Scort. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 S. 
ii. 169).—As to D. M. L.’s first quotation, 
I can at any rate supply the context. The 
‘*noun” which was ‘cut short” is the 
word “eternity.” A man slain in a duel 


expires uttering this word, and his opponent 
comments on his inability to finish it. 
Hence the lines :— 

* To all eter ”—(dies). 

“*_nity” he would have added, but stern death 

Cut short his being and the noun at once. 
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Being far from books of reference, I can 
only add my guess that the lines occur in 
the last act of Sheridan’s play ‘ The Critic.’ 

There is a good parody of this near the 
end of ‘ Bombastes Furioso ’ :— 

“Oh, my Bom ”—(dies). 

—* bastes ” he would have said ; 

But ere the word was out, his spirit fled. 


WALTER W. SKEAT. 


See ‘ The Critic,’ Act II. :— 
Whiskerandos. O cursed parry! That last thrust 
of tierce 
Was fatal. Captain, thou hast fenced well, 
And Whiskerandos quits this bustling scene 
For all eter—(dies). 
Beefeater. —‘‘nity” he would have added, but 
stern death | 
Cut short his being and the noun at once. 
Wan. DovucG.Las. 
125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


D. M. L.’s first quotation is from Sheridan’s 
‘Critic,’ Act III. se. i. The lines are a 
parody of Hotspur’s last speech, ‘King 
Henry IV., Part I.,’ Act V. se. iv. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


FLINT FIRELOCKS IN.THE CRIMEAN WAR 
(118.ii. 168).—It may interest Mr. MABERLY 
PHILLIPS to know that I possess a Russian 
flint-lock musket, nearly 2 ft. 9in. long, 
having a deal butt shod with brass—a relic 
of the Crimean War. This clumsy weapon 
was taken out of the Malakoff by the late 
Admiral Ralph Cator immediately after its 
capture by the French in September, 1855. 
He gave it to a member of my family. I feel 
convinced that no British troops used 
muskets with flint and steel during the siege 
of Sebastopol. Doubtless Mr. Puitiies 
has good reason for saying that flint-locks 
were given to soldiers going to India in 1849, 
but it must have been for some special reason, 
as percussion caps had become general in 
this country for sporting purposes between 
1820 and 1830, and were adopted by our 
Army in or about 1840. 

PuHItip NORMAN. 


D’ERESBY OR DE EReEsBy ? (11 S. i. 469 ; 
ii. 117.)—I do not agree with Scorus that 
De Eresby is the more correct ; it seems to 
me to be immaterial which form is used. 
The barony was created by writ of summons 
7 Edw. II., when the head of the family was 
summoned to Parliament, according to 
Burke, as ‘‘ Lord Willoughby de Eresby ” ; 
but on reference to Dugdale’s ‘ Summonses ” 
it appears that the writ was simply ‘‘Roberto 
de Wilghby.” In the writs to his successor 





the name—which is of course the title— 
usually appears as Wilughby, though Wil- 
loughby also occurs. 

In the previous century, when the family 
rose from obscurity, the name is spelt 
variously Wilgebi, Willegby, Wyleby, Wil- 
gheby, Wileghby, Willughby, and Wilegebi 
(see Genealogist, N.S. xviii. 230-33). Even 
if De Eresby had been part of the original 
title, I see no reason why it should not be 
modernized to D’Eresby, as Wilghby and 
Wilughby are modernized to Willoughby ; 
or the ‘‘de” might well be translated, as 
in the case of the ancient barony of 
Zouche de Haringworth, now usually re- 
ferred to as Zouche of Haringworth, or 
Haryngworth. 

In writs of summons it was usual to give 
merely the baron’s name, a territorial suffix 
being added only when there were two peers 
bearing the same surname. As Dr. Round 
observes, ‘‘In all cases the suffix must 
originally have been added for the sake of 
distinction only” (‘Geoffrey de Mande- 
ville,’ p. 145), though Dugdale remarks that 
from the time of Henry VIII. the clerks 
who issued the writs sometimes incorrectly 
added the ‘‘place” to the name when 
there was no other peer of the same surname 
(‘Summonses,’ Preface). 

I donot know when de Eresby (or d’Eresby) 
first made its appearance. I see no trace of 
it in the ‘Summonses.’ When a cadet was 
summoned as Willughby de Brooke—now 
Willoughby de Broke—it became necessary 
to distinguish the head of the house ; 
but he was summoned, not as Willoughby 
de Eresby, but as Wiloughby de Wiloughby 
(1 Hen. VIII.). This is curious, because 
though the family was originally of Wil- 
loughby, co. Lincoln (Genealogist, w.s.), 
its rise to baronial rank was due to inheriting 
the feudal lordship of Eresby as coheir to 
the house of Beke (Ancestor, iv. 16, 17). Dr. 
Round has pointed out that Robert Bertie, 
Earl of Lindsey and Lord Willoughby, in his 
petitions to the Court of Claims at the 
coronations of James II., William and 
Mary, and Anne, styled himself ‘‘ Baron de 
Willoughby, Beke et Eresby,” thus not only 
assuming the barony of Beke, to which he 
was but one of the coheirs (ibid.), but appa- 
rently treating Eresby as a separate Parlia- 
mentary barony. I may add that Dr. 
Round writes ‘d’Eresby” (‘Geoffrey de 
Mandeville.’ u.s.; Monthly Review, vii. 49), 
though in the ‘ D.N.B.’ (s.v. Vere, Family of) 
he has ‘“‘ de Eresby,” in harmony with pre- 
vious articles by others. G. H. WHITE. 

Lowestoft. 
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‘OLIVER TWIST’ ON THE STAGE IN 1838 
(11 8S. ii. 129, 191).—In 1840 there was pro- 
duced on the Edinburgh stage an adaptation 
of ‘ Oliver Twist,’ supposed to be the work 
of W. H. Murray, the theatrical manager. 
The cast of the piece, according to Dibdin’s 
‘Annals of the Edinburgh Stage,’ was as 
follows: Mr. Bumble, W. H. Murray ; 
Leeford, Ryder; Sowerby, Peddie; Oliver 
Twist, Miss Saunders; Bill Sikes, Crisp ; 
Fagin, Skerrett ; Charley Bates, Power (an 
exceedingly large man); Brownlow, Red- 
ford; Nancy, Miss Cruise; Mrs. Coney, 
Miss Nicol; and the Artful Dodger, Lloyd. 

W. Scort. 


** Sornine ” (11S. ii. 145).—The modern 
sense of the Scotch word ‘‘ sorner,”’ as stated 
by the Lord Advocate of Scotland in 1906, 
is the equivalent of the English slang word 
“*sponger.” Sorning was in olden days a 
criminal act, and by the word was under- 
stood in still earlier times a kind of arbitrary 
exaction or servile tenure in Ireland as well 
as in Scotland. Whenever a chieftain had 
a mind to revel, he came down among the 
tenants with his followers, by way of con- 
tempt called giliwitfitts, and lived in free 
quarters. Sorning was recognized as a 
crime at least as late as 1726, when it was 
reported from Edinburgh in Mist’s Weekly 
Journal (No. 71), 3 September in that year : 
‘“The same Day ended the Trials of four 
Gypsies, viz. two Men and their reputed 
Wives ; the Jury brought them in, Guilty of 
the Crime of Sorning.”” 

J. HoLDEN MacMIcHaeEt. 

4, Hurlingham Court, S.W. 


“Ora” =‘‘Norta™ (11 S. ii. 146).— 
I think I can show that both these words 
are corruptions of an Arabic word, the 
corruptions being due to the phonetic 
spelling of faulty pronunciation. 

Kazimirski, ‘ Dictionnaire Arabe-Frangais,' 
gives :— 

“Nadir. 1. Qui fait jaillir le sang de la maniére 
dont l’eau jaillit d’une source (veine en hémorragie). 
2. Aile de moulin. 3. pl. Nawd‘ir, ‘ Noria,’ roue 4 
irrigations. Voy. nd@‘ira. 

“ Na‘ira, pl. nawd‘ir=‘ Noria,’ roue a irrigations, 
roue hydraulique.” 

The root from which this word is derived 
is na‘ar, which amongst others has the 
following meanings :— 

“‘ Na‘ar. 1. Rendre un son _nasillard ou rauque. 
2. Lancer, faire jaillir avec bruit le sang (se dit 
d’une veine comprimée d’abord, puis lachée).” 

It also means to bellow, to low (bull, cow) ; 
to growl, as a dog in anger (Dozy). 

Probably the noise made by the Persian 
wheel is responsible for its Arabic name. 





In Persian it is called dulab (compounded of 
dil, a bucket, the hopper of a mill, and 4b, 
water), charkh-i chah (‘‘ well-wheel’’), and 
charkhab (‘‘ water-wheel’’). 

By prefixing the article to nd@‘tira we get 
an-na@‘tira. Now a person who had only a 
colloquial knowledge of Arabic, but who 
knew that the prefix an was the article, 
might easily, when dropping it, be led into 
the mistake of also dropping the radical 
letter n; hence we get Gra; then, by 
ignoring the letter ‘ain (represented by ‘) 
—as so many Europeans do, owing to the 
difficulty of its correct pronunciation—we 
get aura; and as many of the Continental 
Orientalists even at the present day represent 
the Arabic diphthong au by 6, we come at 
last to 6ra. J. Stuart Kine, Major. 

Southsea. 


Fouuies (11 8. ii. 29, 78, 113, 158).— 
‘* Follies,” which I have seen and read of in 
different parts of England, all, in some 
way or other, appear to be not what they 
seem, like the lane referred to (ante, p. 159) 
by Mr. CHaARRINGTON, which leads to 
nowhere. I would suggest that where there 
is the name “ Folly,” and nothing else, the 
Folly may have disappeared. 

There used to be two ‘“‘ Follies ” at Dover, 
both now gone. The older was ‘ Smith’s 
Folly,” and a later one “* Diggle’s Folly.” 

‘*Smith’s Folly ” was a curious mansion, 
built in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, on the seashore, immediately under 
Dover Castle cliff. It had a castellated 
front, with an entrance flanked by two round 
towers, and a central higher tower further 
back surmounted by a roof and a spire. 
Further back still were several one-story 
buildings roofed by inverted boats, and in 
the rear some caves deeply excavated in the 
Castle Cliff. The mansion is now gone, to 
make room for modern sea-front houses, 
but the caves in the cliff remain. 

This ‘‘ Folly ” was built by Capt. John 
Smith of the Guards, who retired from the 
Army in 1759 as a protest against his chief, 
Lord George Sackville, being ‘‘ broken ” 
by King George II. for an alleged disregard 
of an order from Prince Ferdinand at the 
battle of Minden. It was about thirty 
years after that event that John Smith 
built his ‘‘ Folly * at East Cliff, Dover, on 
land reclaimed from the sea, given to him, 
it is presumed, by his friend the Duke of 
Dorset (one of the Sackvilles), Lord Warden 
of the Cinque Ports. This Capt. John Smith 
was the father of Admiral Sir Sidney Smith, 
and this ‘‘ Folly” was the admiral’s home 
at the commencement of his career, 
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**Diggle’s Folly” was a conspicuous 
stone tower erected by Mr. Joseph Diggle, 
on his property at the seaward end of the 
whinless Down, as an outlook. It had two 
stories, and as it had the appearance of a 
commanding stronghold, it is said that the 
military objected to it as overlooking their 
fortifications on the Western Heights, built 
about the same time. When Mr. Diggle left 
Dover it fell into decay, and was demolished 
about a quarter of a century ago. The place 
is still referred to as ‘‘ Diggle’s Folly.” 

JOHN BAvINGTON JONES. 

Dover. 


One of the entrances to the park at 
Broughton-in-Furness, North Lancashire, 
is named ‘‘ Folly Gates ’—why one hardly 
knows, for they do lead to the house, 
Broughton Tower—‘“‘ a mansion built round 
a pele.” S: L. PETry. 


That enormous pile Queen Anne’s Man- 
sions, Westminster, was known for a long 
while after its erection as ‘‘ Hankey’s Folly.” 

CrEcIL CLARKE. 

Shanklin, I. of W. 


OBVENTION BREAD (11 S. ii. 148).—Giles 
Jacob, ‘ Law Dict.,’ 1750, says :— 

“ Obventions (obventiones) are Offerings or Tithes : 
and oventions, obventions, and offerings, are generally 
one and the same thing, though obvention has been 
esteemed the most comprehensive. The profits of 
the churches in London were formerly the oblations 
and obventions ; for which a remedy is given by law: 
but the Tithes and Protits of the leaden clergy are 
now settled and appointed by Act of Parliament. 
Count. Pars. Compan. 138.” 


Rents and revenues of spiritual livings are 
called Obventions, 12 Car. II. c. 11 :— 


**Margeria Comitissa de Warwick Universis 
Sanctze Matris Ecclesia filiis, etc. dedi omnes 
obventiones tam in Decimis majoribus et minoribus, 
quam in aliis rebus de Assartis de W. et Decimam 
pannagii, etc.”—MS. penes Will Dugdale, Mil. 


Dr. John Godolphin in his ‘ Repertorium 
Canonicum’ (generally known as ‘ Godol- 
phin’s Abridgment’), 3rd ed., 1687, states, 
p. 426, that 


“ Oblations, obventions, and offerings seem to be but 
one and the same thing, and are in a sense some- 
thing of the nature of Tithes, being offered to God 
and his Church of things real or personal...... They 
properly belong to the Parson or Vicar of that 
church where they are made. Of these some were 
free and voluntary, others by Custom certain and 
obligatory.” 


In case cited by R. B. the obvention bread 
would appear to belong to the latter category. 
JoHN Hopecxin. 





‘Barn ”™ or ‘‘BaRM” IN PLACE-NAMES 
(11 S. i. 468; ii. 53).—Barnby and Barmby 
occur in the Domesday Survey of Yorkshire 
as ‘‘ Barnebi ” fourteen times and ‘‘ Bernebi ’ 
twice. The bear gave name to many Ice- 
landic and Danish persons and _ places. 
‘* Bjorn”? became ‘‘bjarnar” in the pos- 
sessive case, as in Biarnadalr, Biarnarhofn, 
and similar names which occur in the ‘ Land- 
naémabék.’ When associated with ‘‘ by,” 
the Danish for village, farm, or homestead, 
the name became “ Biarnaby,” and so 
** Barnby.” W. FARRER. 


‘THE ENGLISH FREEHOLDER,’ 1791 (11 8S. 
ii. 108).—Unless memory deceives me, 
I have read somewhere that The English 
Freeholder was edited by the Rev. Percival 
Stockdale (1736-1811). He was no relation, 
I think, of John Stockdale, the publisher of 
the Freeholder, whose name is still remem- 
bered in connexion with a celebrated trial. 
As a poet and man of letters the Rev. 
Percival Stockdale wrote much, and was 
sanguine to the end of his life of earning 
by his writings a literary immortality. Of 
his industry there can be no doubt, but the 
public did not accept him at his personal 
valuation. In addition to other labours he 
edited various political or literary periodicals. 
A ludicrous account of his vanity and self- 
confidence is given in D’Israeli’s ‘ Calamities 
of Authors.’ 

The English Freeholder, I think, had but 
a brief existence. 8. 8. 


WENDELL HotMEs AND ‘N. & Q.’ (11 S. 
ii. 147).—See also 10 S. x. 109, 157, 195, 274. 
JOHN T. PAGE. 


SowinG By Hanp (11 S. i. 46, 133, 216, 
332).—In the lower margin of the Bayeux 
tapestry is a man sowing with his right hand. 
With his left he holds a cloth, or (?) a basket, 
apparently containing the seeds. See plate 
iil. of vol. vi. of ‘* Vetusta Monumenta, 
Societat. Antiqua. Lond.’ 

Sir J. Gardiner Wilkinson in his ‘ Popular 
Account of the Ancient Egyptians,’ new 
edition, 1871, vol. ii. p. 39, writes :— 

**Like the Komans, they usually brought the 
seed in a basket, which the sower held in his left 
hand, or suspended on his arm (sometimes with a 
strap round his neck), while he scattered the seed 
with his right...... The mode of sowing was what we 
term broadcast; the seed was scattered loosely over 
the surface.” 


On the next page are woodcuts represent- 
ing processes of agriculture, taken from the 
Tombs of the Kings of Thebes. One of the 


figures holds a basket in his left hand, 
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while with his right he throws an enormous 
shower of seed over his head to his front. 

On. p. 18 is a woodcut of a scene taken 
from Thebes, where there is a small figure 
throwing seed over his head with his left 
hand. He-has no basket or bag. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


TOE AND FINGER NAMEs (11 S. ii. 106).— 
On a day, alack the day— 
how far off it seems !—my infant toes would 
answer to the roll-call, 
Toetipe, 
Perry- (or Penny-) wipe, 
Tommy Tissle (‘Thistle), 
Billy Whistle, 
And. Trippingo, Trippingo, Trippingo, 
If I were to call them names now, I should 
be inclined to apply what some blunderer 
termed ‘‘ approbrious epitaphs.” 
Halliwell heads ‘ Toe Games ’ 
Rhymes,’ (p. 101) with 
Harry Whistle, Tommy Thistle, 
Harry Whible, Tommy Thible, 
And little Oker-bell. 


in ‘ Popular 


St. SwItHIN. 


It may interest Mr. Kemp to know that 
my mother remembers children in Shrop- 
shire and Cheshire being taught the following 
names for their fingers during the thirties 
and forties :— 

Thumb, Tommy Tompkins. 
First finger, Billy Wilkins. 
Second finger, Long Larum. 
Third finger, Betsy Bedlam. 
Fourth finger, Little Bob. 
B. Smiru. 
Blundellsands. 


In the forties my thumb and four fingers 
were 

Tom Thumper, 

Ben Bumper, 

Long ’nation, 

Tem’tation, 

Little man o’ war, war, war ! 

Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


MorGANATIC MARRIAGES (11 S. ii. 107).— 
Morganatic marriages are discussed in 
Chambers’s Journal, 1862, and in Truth, 
1881, vol. x. Many of the most important 
of such marriages are described in the 
Chambers article with more or less fullness. 
Encyclopadias will also afford information. 
There is no complete list of such unions 
in existence. The Royal Marriage Act, 
12 Geo. III. c. 11, made certain regulations 
for these unions in the British royal family, 
legalizing them if previously approved by 
the sovereign, and not disapproved by Parlia- 
ment. W.S.S 





BUDDHA IN CHRISTIAN ART (11 S. ii. 147). 
—There is a cup-shaped vessel, of carved 
ivory, surmounted by a lid, that appears 
to belong to this category, although unaccom- 
panied by a representation of Buddha. It 
is of fine workmanship, and its carving is 
unmistakably Eastern in its character and 
detail. Its history is unknown, but it was 
one of the objects preserved in the Allan 
Collection, and is thus described in a ‘ Synop- 
sis of the Newcastle Museum, late the Allan, 
formerly the Tunstall, or Wycliffe Museum,’ 
by G. T. Fox, 1827, p. 183 :— 

“ Antique Pix, in ivory, beautifully carved, 
10 inches high, with a case.—The annexed engraving 
shews the form of this curious and highly orna- 
mented vessel. It consists of a cup a lid, the 
latter surmounted with statues of the Virgin and 
Child, 3 inches high, the whole height being 
13 inches. On the cup are three figures in alto 
relievo, with hands joined, emblematic of the 
Trinity. There are two similar coats of arms, 
corresponding on the lid and cup, which may serve, 
when explained, to throw some light on the sub- 
ject. Round the bottom are several uncouth devices 
of animals, towards which four serpents detached 
stretch their heads.” 

Originally a parchment label, “‘ sealed to a 
handsome string of coloured silk,’* had been 
attached. This had become almost illegible, 
but 

“*by immersion in an infusion of galls, the following 
words have been recovered :— 

“** Johannes Schlevel...... Joannes E....... Schfile. 
De Ex......ine hujus poculi......entur nostrum Testi- 

Another engraving of this object will be 
found in ‘Antiquarian Gleanings in the 
North of England,’ by Wm. Bell Scott, n.d., 
plate xxi. To the description of the carving 
Mr. Scott adds: ‘‘On the base, towards 
which depend four dead serpents, is rudely 
carved Daniel in the lions’ den.” 

The cup is now in the Museum of the 
Newcastle Society of Antiquaries. 

R. OLIveR HESLop. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Corio Arms (11 S. ii. 89).—Rietstap in his 
‘ Armorial Général’ gives the following :— 

**Corio-Figliodoni (Comtes), Milan—Coupé: au 1 
recoupé: a, de gu. au lion naiss. d’arg. cour d’or 
mouv. de coupé: b, d’arg. 4 un C des manuscrits 
antiques d’azur: au 2 parti a fasce d’or et de gu 
d’arg. & une couleuvre ondoyante en pal d’azur, 
cour d’or engloutissant un enfant de carn. (Crests) 
Le lion issuant de 1 cout, 1 d'or et de gules. 2, La 
couleuvre de 2, iss. 1 d‘arg. et d’azur.” 


8. D. C. 


The arms borne by this Milanese family 
would be blazoned in English as follows : 
Per fesse gules and argent in chief a lion 
issuant of the last, and in base the letter 
C azure. LEo C. 
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Swarts as Foop (11 8. ii. 125, 175).— 
Many years ago a friend of mine received 
an inquiry from France as to the prospects 
of fattening snails, for the Paris market, 
at the village of Piddinghoe, near New- 
haven, Sussex. It was proposed to estab- 
lish a ‘“‘snail farm” there, and for aught 
I know to the contrary, it may exist to-day. 

CEecIL CLARKE. 

Shanklin, I. of W. 


It may have been Sir Kenelm Digby’s 
introduction into England of the snail as 
food that induced John Gay thus to poetize 
in his ‘ Trivia ’ :— 

What will not luxury taste? Earth, sea, and air, 
Are daily ransack’d for the bill of fare. 

Blood stuffed in skins is British Christians’ food, 
And France robs marshes of the croaking brood ; 
Spongy morsels in strong ragouts are found, 

And in the soup the slimy snail is drowned. 


Haroxtp MALet, Col. 


I am grateful to J. T. F. for his advice, 
which I may one day follow if I feel well 
enough and have leisure when I am near the 
Gare de Lyon in Paris. Hitherto snails 
have been offered to me during the course 
of a meal, may I say as entremets? It is 
quite possible that they need that best of all 
sauces, hunger, if they are to do themselves 
credit. St. SwiTHIN. 


Your talented correspondent ST. SwiTHIN 
has been unfortunate in his snails. J. T. F. 
sends him to Rouen and Chartres and Gare 
de Lyon, Paris. But from my own experi- 
ence I should send him a little further— 
to Bourges. Near the glorious Cathedral of 
Bourges he will find an ancient hostelry 
whose speciality is Helix pomatia, the 
original edible Roman snail. But here they 
specially rear these delicacies on the leaves 
of a peculiar kind of vine, serving them, in 
their shells, on a special sort of bread toasted 
and brought hot. Each guest is supplied 
with a curved, two-pronged silver fork that 
the delicious morsel may be extracted intact. 
And very delicious, and no doubt nutritious, 
is this excellent diet. JoHn WaRD. 


SPEAKER’S CHAIR OF THE OLD HOUSE OF 
Commons (11 S. ii. 128, 177). —The Free- 
mason for 27 August gives the name 
of the Masonic publication inquired for, 
viz., The Freemason’s Quarterly Review 
for 1839, p. 498. The information is over 
the initials (“‘E. L. H.”) of a well-known 
Masonic writer, so is thoroughly reliable. 

CHARLES 8. BURDON. 





Notes on Books, Kc. 


Longmans’ Historical Illustrations.—Portfolio I. 
The Eleventh Century.—Il. The Twelfth Century. 
III. The Thirteenth Century.—IV. The Four- 
teenth Century. 

THESE illustrations, all of which are drawn and 
described by Mr. T. C. Barfield, are admirably 
calculated to bring home to the student details of 
the life of the past, which still persists amongst us 
for those who have eyes to see and to read. Archi- 
tecture and costume, the life of the streets, of 
commerce and industry as well as war, are revealed 
in these capable drawings, enhanced by a text 
which should be sufficient to encourage further 
research. We hope that this series will be widely 
taken up in schools of all sorts, for the education 
of the upper classes, though it has many strong 
supporters, is, so far as our experience goes, 
lamentably defective in the lines which these 
portfolios cover. In the course of a long ex- 
perience of our public schools, we never remember 
any trace of an attempt to interest young boys 
in architecture or medieval life. Possibly things 
are better now, but we are convinced that there 
is much teaching of a valuable sort (which will 
increase tenfold the interests of later life) to be 
done by schoolmasters with such aids as that 
before us. 


In English Homes. By Charles Latham. Vol. 
III. The Letterpress edited, and an Intro- 
duction written, by H. Avary Tipping. (Offices 
of ‘ Country Life’ and G. Newnes.) 

THE awkward size and the weight of this volume, 

doubtless largely due to the heavy paper on which 

the illustrations are printed, are the chief dis- 
advantages of a volume which would otherwise 
be an attractive addition to most libraries. The 
articles reproduced from Country Life have long 
been recognized as one of the noteworthy features 
of the paper, and they open up to us a generous 
insight into those fine houses which are a feature 
of the country. Here we find descriptions—to 
choose a few examples—of Blenheim Palace, 

Chatsworth, Ditchley House, Forde Abbey, 

Petworth House, Stoneleigh Abbey, Swakeleys 

(near Uxbridge), and Wentworth Woodhouse. 

The Introduction deals with several important 

University examples of fine architecture. 


THE first place in The Cornhill for September 
is occupied by Sir Clements Markham, who gives 
extracts from the verse of ‘ A Polar Laureate: Sir 
Francis Doyle.’ Mrs. Sarah Tooley has an excel- 
lent article on ‘The Centenary of Mrs. Gaskell,’ 
incidentally settiing the number of the house in 
Chelsea where she was born as 93, Cheyne Walk. 
We share the writer’s hope that ‘‘a memoria 
tablet will grace it in this centenary year.” 
Various details of interest concerning Knutsford 
are noted, and some criticisms of Charlotte 
Bronté’s on Mrs. Gaskell’s books are skilfully 
introduced. We learn that much of these was 
written in the early morning. There was no 
sacred study, and none of the fuss about being 
worried by inmates of the house which sometimes 
serves to advertise modern female novelists. 
It is altogether a charming picture of one who was 
beautiful both in mind and person. 
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Mrs. M. L. Woods continues her vivid series 
of ‘Pastels’ with ‘On the Road to Zim- 
babwe,’ in which she has some striking notes 
on the manners of Rhodesia, Kaffirs, and lions. 
‘Concerning Guide-books,’ by Mr. Claude E. 
Benson, shows what patience and skill go to 
hunting up and verifying the details which the 
ordinary man is apt to take for granted. We 
congratulate Mr. Benson alike on his admirable 
spirit and his powers of writing. In ‘A Letter 
from Sens’ Sir James Yoxall has gathered some 
interesting associations, but,asiwe have said before, 
his style is too affected for our taste. In ‘ Land 
of Chaos’ Mr. Norman Douglas gives a striking 
picture of the ruined Messina after the earthquake, 
and the pathos of wasted lives. ‘ Travel Memories 
at the Zoo’ gives Mr. F. G. Aflalo an opportunity 
to state that the establishment in Regent’s Park 
will compare favourably with any Zoo in the 
world. Certainly the. new management has 
worked wonders in the way of improved con- 
ditions for the animals. But when Mr. Aflalo 
speaks of ‘‘ the London Zoo, without unduly im- 
prisoning its inmates,” as giving the public ‘‘ every 
facility for inspection,’ we must say that we wish 
the bears in the small cages had more room. The 
number includes, as usual, some good work in the 
short story by Mr. W. J. Batchelder and Mr. 
Edmund Candler. 


In The Fortnightly Mr. J. L. Garvin’s ‘ Review 
of Events’ is chiefly occupied with India. The 
two next articles both deal with Egypt. The 
question ‘ What does India Want Politically ?’ is 
answered by Saint Nihal Singh with the plea that 
self- government is the desire of the educated 
Indian, the ‘‘ abject, slavish state of mind ”’ of the 
native having been cast aside in the last few 
years. Mr. James Milne in ‘ The Personality of 
America’ is sprightly and superficial, and not all 
his stories were worth reproduction. K. L. Mont- 
gomery, herself a novelist, has a capital paper 
on Mrs. Gaskell, but why it is prefaced by an 
historic rapture on Watling Street in Mr. Belloc’s 
manner we cannot imagine. The author might 
have learnt from her subject the value of simple 
and unaffected writing. In ‘An Old-Time 
Colonial Secretary’ Mr. Raymond Blathwayt 
deals with the State papers and documents con- 
veyed from Whitehall to his family seat by 
William Blathwayt, a Secretary of State to 
Charles II., James II., William III., and Queen 
Anne. As Mr. Blathwayt shows, these papers of 
his ancestor, which fetched a high price at Messrs. 
Sotheby’s last April, are of considerable interest. 
Some of them at least ought to be in the Record 
Office, as The Atheneum pointed out at the time. 
Mr. Stephen Reynolds deals picturesquely with an 
important subject in ‘ Divorce for the Poor’ ; 
and Mr. Jasper Kenmis has a study of a man of 
real mark in ‘ Cardinal Rampolla.’ Mr. C. 8. 
Bremner’s ‘Garden City: the Housing Experi- 
ment at Letchworth,’ is sufficiently outspoken to 
be of real value. Mr. Arthur Ransome has a 
laudatory article on ‘The Poetry of Yone Nogu- 
chi,’ which deserves, indeed, wide recognition. It 
would, however, have been well to add that, 
if the Japanese author, a true poet, has gained 
by coming to English as a fresh language, he 
has also lost by using phrases which the verdict 
of any Englishman of taste would reject as 
impossible. Mr. Edwin L. Arnold’s article on 
‘Motorists and the Roman Road’ is of interest, 








but singularly brief and scrappy. Mr. E. H. D. 
Sewell writes with authority on ‘ The Past Cricket 
Season,’ but, as various of his comments show, is 
hardly up to date. Mr. P. F. Warner, for instance, 
has by this time made up for his loss of form early 
in the season, and actually as we write (5 Septem- 
ber) stands third in the batting averages. Miss 
Violet Hunt has a gloomy, but able story in ‘ The 
Witness’; and Mr. Walter Lennard begins in his 
‘ In Search of Egeria’ a clever study of a particu- 
larty unpleasant type of man. 


A THIRD article on Mrs. Gaskell, by Mr. Lewis 
Melville, appears in The Nineteenth Century. It 
is of the chatty sort, and not free from unnecessary 
verbiage. What precise claim the Rev. A. H.‘T. 
Clarke has to deal afresh with ‘The Genius of 
Gibbon’. we do not know. The nine pages 
devoted to his first article, on ‘ Gibbon the Man,’ 
tell us. nothing new. It is well, however, to call 
attention to Prof. Bury’s fine edition of the great 
‘History.’ The Professor’s erudition is masterly, 
but we doubt if he would care to be called by 
Mr. Clarke ‘“‘ the sole surviving heir of the great 
Cambridge tradition.” The useful part of this 
summary article consists of the foot-notes re- 
ferring to modern editions and aids to the under- 
standing of Gibbon. That Mr. Clarke should 
think it necessary to refer to Sir Archibald Alison 
for the title of his article is odd. 

In ‘ Folk-lore in Word-lore ’ Dr. Smythe Palmer 
contributes one of his interesting and learned 
papers on a subject of which he is a master. As 
is his excellent practice, he gives references for his 
statements at the bottom of each page. He opens 
his article with an explanation of the Cumberland 
phrase “ Auld Muffy,” which means the Devil, and 
is a lineal descendant of the Anglo-French maufé, 
which is “‘ill-made,” or “‘ill-doing,”’ or “‘ill fairy.” 
Old legal French in a quotation from ‘The Court 
Baron’ seems to support the second. Other 
articles well worth attention are ‘ The Prominence 
of Pastime,’ by Col. Kenney Herbert; ‘ The 
Problem of Army Remounts,’ by the Earl of 
Cardigan ; and ‘ Towards Educational Peace,’ by 
Prof. Inge, which has some salutary plain-speaking 
as to the probable results of the present dissensions. 


In The National Review ‘ Episodes of the Month ” 
afford, as usual, some lively reading. Viscount 
Esher, who writes on ‘ The Voluntary Principle,’ 
is always worth attention. ‘‘ An Old Subscriber ’” 
in ‘ The Libraries and their Critics ’ comments on 
an outspoken article on the same subject in the 
July Fortnightly by an ‘* Ex-Librarian.’’ We are 
not in agreement with the ‘‘ Old Subscriber’s ’” 
views. He is presumably more or less of an expert 
in book-selection, but he should also consider the 
majority of those who use libraries, and who have 
certainly no such claims. Unless the libraries 
are to take up everything which comes out, they 
ought to employ an expert to judge the books, 
and get a little beyond the common idea of going 
by mere names and previous circulations. A 
definite instance, it may be recalled, was given by 
‘* Ex-Librarian’”’ of the shortsightedness of the 
libraries in rejecting a work which was recognized 
early by the critics. Mr. W. Roberts has an 
interesting article on ‘ English Pictures in Modern 
German Galleries,’ from which it appears that the: 


desire to acquire examples of -English masters is a 


novelty among foreign authorities, although the 
superiority of the Early English School to every 
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other school of the same period is fully recognized 
abroad. The Rev. R. L. Gales is rather scrappy 
on ‘The Christian Lore of Angels,’ and might 
have referred to books which supply more detail. 
* A Dog of Constantinople,’ a canine autobiography 
by Mr. Gilbert Watson, is capital reading, and 
affords a change from the Imperial affairs with 
which The National,is apt to be overweighted. 





BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—SEPTEMBER. 


Mr. L. C. Braun’s Catalogue 65 contains the 
1775 edition of Ariosto, 4 vols., half-calf, 31. 10s. ; 
Stockdale’s edition of Gay’s ‘ Fables,’ 1793, 
3l. 10s.; and ‘Paris 4 travers les Ages,’ by 
Hoffbauer, text by Fournier and others, 3 vols., 
large folio, green morocco, 41. 4s. There are first 
editions of ‘ Vathek,’ 1786, and Leigh Hunt’s 
“Men, Women, and Books. French Literature 
includes Béranger’s memoirs, with a 3-page auto- 
graph letter by the poet. There are works under 
Bibliography and Printing, Natural History, 
Poetry, and Old and Curious. <A MS. of the first 
English newspaper, The English Mercurie, No. 51, 
Whitehall, July 26th, 1588, is 27. 2s. A note in 
it says,‘‘ There is a MS. copy n the British Museum, 
but not a printed one, a printed copy not known 
to exist. This is an exact copy of the one in the 
British Museum.’ The catalogue closes with 
engraved views and portraits, including many 
views of old London. 

Mr. Richard Cameron’s Edinburgh Catalogue 
232 contains the facsimile issue of the Kilmarnock 
edition of Burns, 11. 5s.; the Edition de Luxe of 
Burton’s ‘ Book-Hunter,’ 16s. 6d., and Payne 
Collier’s ‘ Criticisms on the Bar,’ which, the 
*D.N.B.’ says, injuriously affected his prospects 
as a lawyer. Under Heraldry will be found 
Nisbet’s ‘ Heraldic Plates,’ originally intended for 
his ‘System of Heraldry,’ 1/. 16s. 6d. Under 
Edinburgh Theatre there are playbills of 1843-4 ; 
and it is needless to say there are plenty of works 
of Scottish interest. 

Messrs. S. Drayton & Sons of Exeter send two 
Catalogues, Nos. 218 and 219. The first is a 
general list. We note a set of The Ancestor, 
1l. 10s. Under Dickens are first editions of 
* A Child’s History ’ and ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ and 
under George Eliot the first edition of ‘ Silas 
Marner.’ Under English Coronation Records is 
Mr. Wickham Legg’s work, Ill. 1s.; under 
Augustus Hare, ‘ The History of My Life,’ 6 vols., 
17s. 6d. (out of print); and under Dr. Johnson, 
‘The English Poets,’ 68 vols., calf, 1779, 11. 15s. 
There are many works relating to Devon, including 
Ellacombe’s ‘ Church Bells,’ 2/. 10s. There are 
also lists under Egypt, Assyria, and Palestine, 
and other subjects. 

Catalogue 219 is devoted to Modern Theology. 

Mr. W. M. Murphy’s Liverpool Catalogue 157 
opens with a beautiful set of Burton’s ‘ Arabian 
Nights,’ Benares, 1885, 151. There is a nice 
example of painted fore-edges, ‘ Melampus,’ a 
poem, 1781, 4l. 4s. A copy of ‘The Century 
Dictionary’ is priced 6/. 10s. There are works 
under America. Under Armour is Hewitt’s 
* Ancient Armour,’ scarce, 1855-60, 3/1. 15s. There 
are sundry Baxter prints. Dickens items include 
the original parts of ‘ Copperfield,’ ‘ Bleak 
House,’ and ‘ Our Mutual Friend,’ some being 
slightly defective. Under Kate Greenaway is 
* Grandmama’s Schooldays,’ a stipple engraving, 





1881, 27. 2s.; under Hogarth, the 1821 edition 
2 vols., atlas folio, 3/. 15s. ; under Java, Raffles’s 
‘ History,’ 2 vols., 4to, 1817, 51. 10s.; and under 
Leech a series of humorous coloured prints. 


Messrs. Myers & Co. send two Catalogues. 
No. 159 contains general literature. There is a nice 
copy of A’Beckett’s ‘Comic History of England,’ 
the original 20 numbers, 1846-8, 9/. ‘ The Ingoldsby 
Legends,’ 3 vols., original cloth, 6/. 15s., contains a 
letter from Barham referring to ‘‘a periodical which 
I had been instrumental in bringing into.existence” 
(Bentley's Miscellany). Under Hampstead is a 
collection of rare views, original marriage certifi- 
cates, newspaper cuttings, &c., 1710-1910, bound in 
a thick folio, 8/. 10s. ; under Japan is Kaempfer’s 
‘History,’ 1727, 2 vols., folio, 5/. 5s.; and under 
Goldsmith is Cunningham’s edition, 4 vols., and 
Forster's Life, 2 vols., original cloth, 1854, 42. 17s. 6d. 
The large-ty e edition of Creighton’s ‘ History of 
the Papacy Calilichar’s stamp in vol. i.), 5 vols., is 
4]. 17s. 6d. ickens items include twenty - four 
original drawings in sepia 7 Kyd to illustrate 
‘Pickwick,’ 5/. 5s. Messrs. Myers state that this 
is the only sepia set in existence. 

Their Catalogue 160 is devoted to Engraved Por- 
traits. These include John Ayres, teacher of 
writing, who introduced the Italian hand into 
England; the Duke of Bridgewater, the great 
promoter of inland navigation ; Combe, author of 
‘The Tour of Dr. Syntax’; Frost, the Chartist ; 
and Halley, the predicter of the return of the 
celebrated comet. 


Mr. Charles J. Sawyer’s Catalogue 22 contains 
a fine copy of the first edition of Goldsmith’s 
‘ Traveller,’ 151. 158.3; a largest-paper copy of 
Boydell’s ‘ Thames,’ 2 vols., full morocco, 211. ; 
the second issue of the first edition of La Fontaine, 
5l. 15s.; a sound, tall copy of the ‘ Nuremberg 
Chronicle,’ all the woodcuts coloured, 1493, 
51. 12s. 6d. ; and Ackermann’s ‘ Oxford,’ 131. 10s. 
Under bibliography are the works issued by the 
Grolier Club. There is the complete unexpurgated 
edition of Balzac. Dickens items include the first 
editions of ‘ Copperfield,’ ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’ 
and ‘ Master Humphrey’s Clock.’ There is an 
extra-illustrated copy ‘of Pilkington’s ‘ Painters,’ 
and a collection of Kent drawings and views from 
the Hovenden Collection. An unpublished MS. 
written by Zechariah Cozens, being an ‘ Ecclesias- 
tical Topographical History of Kent,’ 2 large 
volumes, is priced 351. Among autographs are 
a letter of Carlyle’s to Weinman referring to Hun- 
gary, ‘‘ Eastern Questions,” &c., and enclosing 
“my poor contribution,”? 1871, 11. 2s. 6d.; and 
one of Scott’s to William Hawes inviting him to 
Abbotsford, 1824, 37. 10s. 





Notices to Correspondents. 
On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


EpIToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 


tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

E. G. (“ Bishop Berkeley: ‘ Cheer, but not 
inebriate’’’)—That Cowper was anticipated 
by Berkeley was noted in ‘ N. & Q.’ so long ago as 
21 June, 1856 (2 S. i. 490). 








